














NUTRITION TRAINING PAYS 
CEREAL 


11% 


With Vy yy Uf 


BEFORE AFTER BEFORE AFTER BEFORE AFT 


This graph shows the percentage of 
children’s breakfasts that included 
certain food groups before and after one 
year of emphasis on nutrition. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


Write for information about our com- 
plete materials and services for develop- 
ing school-community nutrition and 
health education programs. 


“Shake-up” in Nutrition Teaching 


Where are the books and pencils? 
Put away, just for the present, 
while these lively first graders from 
Texas embark on a fascinating 
project in their study of foods. 


The subject is milk. It is being 
highlighted by a simple butter- 
churning session—the children 
taking turns shaking cream in 
fruit jars and eagerly awaiting the 
moment when they can spread 
their homemade product on bread 
and eat it. 


Reports of imaginative and re- 
sourceful nutrition activities like 
this reach General Mills every 
day. Starting with basic 
materials and suggestions 
provided through General 
Mills ‘“‘Program of Assistance 
in Nutrition and Health Educa- 
tion,” teachers all over the country 


are adapting these materials to 
fit their own particular problems 
and curriculum. And they’re re- 
porting definite improvement in 
children’s eating habits as the 
encouraging result of this teaching! 

If you would like to know more 
about introducing nutrition train- 
ing in your class, write to: Educa- 
tion Section, Public Services De- 
partment, General Mills, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1948, 
General Mills, Inc. 
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Any priver wit TELL you that a more 
comfortable seat will make his job less 
tiring, will enable him to keep the coach 
under better control at all times, will add 
materially to the safe delivery of his 
priceless cargo. 

This new Superior driver’s seat answers 
a long-felt need . . . affords individualized 


Another Exclusive 
— Superior FIRST 





on ALL SUPERIOR 
All-Steel Safety 
School Coaches 


* Front of seat cushion adjustable 
through 10° arc. 


* Entire seat frame movable for- 
ward or aft through 5 inches. 


* Back cushion adjustable through 
15° arc. 


* Back cushion may be raised or 
lowered 2 inches. 


* Available for installation on any make or model school coach 


comfort for all drivers, regardless of size, 
weight, height. Simple to adjust to any po- 
sition desired for complete comfort. 
Another typical example of the extra 
emphasis on safety that keeps Superior 
All-Steel Safety School Coaches first in 
the field. Superior Coach Corporation, 


Lima, Ohio. 


Distributed Exclusively By 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES COMPANY 
517 Dempster Street 


SUPERIOR COACHES, INC., OF ST. LOUIS 


3100 Sutton Bivd. 
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Railroad taxes are sending 


a million children to school 


Railroad school taxes alone pay all 
the costs of keeping a million chil- 
dren in school every year! 

And other railroad taxes help to 
protect the health of communities, 
provide police and fire protection, 
build roads, airports, and waterways, 
all over America. 

An industry whose tax contribu- 
tion amounts to more than $900,- 


000,000 a year is a vastly important 
factor in the economy of every state, 
and of thousands of towns and cities, 
by virtue of its tax payments alone. 

But that isn’t all. Railroads in 
1947 spent two and a half billion dol- 
lars for materials, supplies and equip- 
ment which were bought in five out 
of every six counties in the country. 


And the four billion dollars which 


the railroads pay to their employees 
in wages help make business better 
everywhere. 

So it is easy to see that —over and 
above the essential transportation 
service they provide—railroads are” 
home-town partners of the commu- 
nities they serve. That’s another rea- 
son why every American has a stake 
in strong and healthy railroads, 


Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


April, 1948 
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250,000-Mile “Subway” System 


You may never have seen an electric 
railway in a coal mine —yet if they all 
stopped running, you'd soon be aware 
of them! They haul 75% of U. S. coal, 
over some 250900 miles of under- 
ground track. Powerful electric loco- 
motives pull trains of up to fifty cars, 
loaded with 250 tons of coal or more. 
What a contrast to the days when mules 
hauled out a cartload at a time! 













Stores that deal in good will. This is a modern 

“company-owned” store in a coal mining community. enced coal miners “go to school” too—to check on 
Exactly like good stores everywhere, it meets com- the latest safety conditions in the mine in which they 
petition by selling excellent merchandise at low work. Here the “professor” is their foreman and the 
prices. Such stores illustrate the progress being made 

in bettering the living conditions of coal miners. 


“Post-graduate seminar” on safety. Experi- 


“classroom” is the coal mine itself. American coal 
mines are safer now than ever before. 





It’s fun finding out about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 
and your classes up-to-date information about our 
greatest natural resource, we've just published a gay 
quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New Tune! For 
your free copies, simply mail in the coupon. 








Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. iL 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me 


ee ae free copies of : 
+ pf Op Kine Coat Carts a New Tune 
BITUMINOUS a» COAD 

















Name 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Street 
A DeparTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION City Zone State 
WasuincrTon, D. C, Se of School 





BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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APRIL is the school month when text- 
book selection committees really begin 
to function. Let your Wixston local 
representative help you. 


id 


VETERANS account for nine-tenths of 
the school or college enrollment in the 
20-29 age group. 


Orns 


FORMAT of Easy GrowTs In REapine 
follows the principles formulated by the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. Associate Director Winifred 
Hathaway elucidates in her important 
new book, Easy on THE Eves. 

Orr 


HOW serious is the Crisis in Epuca- 
tion? Vital to the point where business 
and industry have already invested over 
$1,000,000 in radio time, newspaper 
and magazine advertising. 


i il 


THAT life is to become more complex 
and noisier is one conclusion to be 
drawn from statistics which show that 
by 1995, our deaf population will nearly 
double the present 2 million. 


Ne 


“INTRODUCTION to the National Arith- 
metic on the Inductive System Combin- 
ing the Analytic and Synthetic Methods 
in which the Principles of the Science 
Are Fully Explained and Illustrated, 
Designed for Common Schools and 
Academies.” The foregoing description 
is the correct title of an arithmetic in 
great demand 80 years ago. Today, the 
most popular arithmetic series is en- 
titled—simply, Arrrametic We Use. 


rw 


SPRING— “when well apparel’d April on 
the heel of limping winter treads” —is 
a season for everything. We select it 
specifically to commemorate the immor- 
tal Shakespeare — obiit April 23, 1616. 


a 


DANNY DICTION 
comes again to help 
you build vocabulary. 
This time, he concen- 
trates on children who 
use THe WINSTON 
DicTIonaRY For 
ScHOOLS. 


o* qtACHERs Mey 
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Losk, Hear, Now! 


by Dorothea Pellett 
Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 

England: Background of Literature; 
Scotland: B of Literature (10 
minutes, black and white, also color, 
Coronet Films*)—Teachers and readers 
of English literature may at long last 
rise to cheer, because here are two films 
deliberately, appropriately, and success- 
fully made for them. The sound tracks 
alone are worth the price as examples 
of good reading. 

The films demonstrate that by under- 
standing the country itself we can better 
understand its literature. The scenes are 
consistently related to the life and feel- 
ing and the very words of the writers, 
and the landmarks are symbols of the 
life which is reflected in the literature, 

From England we have the London 
of Chaucer, Dickens, and Browning; the 
countryside of Shakespeare, Keats, 
Wordsworth, and Kipling; and the sea 
which influenced Coleridge, Conrad, 
Byron, Masefield, and De La Mare. 

In Scotland’s borderlands, highlands 
and Edinburgh we find the inspiration 
of such men as Scott, Burns, Carlyle, 
Stevenson, and Defoe. 

Sewing Slide Fasteners; Sewing Pat- 
tern Interpretation (each 10 minutes, 
Young America Films)—It looks simple, 
and it might even be, if you follow the 
film’s instructions for sewing a zipper 
in place. Pinning, basting, pressing, and 
stitching in just the right ways are 
demonstrated, with facing and with and 
without binding, using a special trick 
practically. guaranteed to work magic. 

“Pattern markings may be confusing 
—at first,” the other film says, as it 
emphasizes understanding directions and 
symbols of four different makes of pat- 
terns. Placing the pattern on the cloth, 
pinning, cutting, marking, and inter- 
preting directions are clearly demon- 
strated. 

Fun on the Playground (10 minutes, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films)—It’s 
playtime, and Jim has the ball, in this 
excellent film for teachers interested in 
child study and in recreational leader- 
ship. Children will see in the film ex- 
amples of fun at varied types of play, 
adventurous yet safe; following rules 
when rules are needed; using imagina- 
tion; sharing; learning and using skills 
with a group or individually, and all 
with the greatest enjoyment. 

In a well-chosen play area boys and 
girls enjoy a simply organized soccer 
game with skilled peer leaders, and 
prisoners’ bal! under adult guidance. On 
the jungle gym individual skill and in- 
genuity are used; while Jean, with two 
friends, skips rope away from the 
group’s play area because “this is the 
game she likes best and plays well.” 

The children have been studying about 
Indians in class, and when they all join 
in mimetic play, paddle canoes, hunt, 
and join in a dance, creative leadership 
has. its turn, 

*Films are 16mm black-and-white, sound, un- 
less otherwise indicated; are identified by pro- 


ducers’ names; may rented from local pro- 
ducers. 
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This film is the spring follow-up of 
winter’s “Play in the Snow,” a similarly 
useful film by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. 

Baseball: Throwing; Hitting; Catch- 
ing (10 minutes each, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica)—You develop more of your 
batters into hitters; make more of your 
throws safe, more of your catches sure, 
when you constantiy practice techniques 
shown in these three films. Stop-motion, 
slow-motion, and close-ups of profes- 
sional players demonstrate each skill as 
the speaker analyzes it and tells when 
and why it’s used. Sets of three films 
each by these same producers deal with 
football and basketball. 


“Strong is the Current” 


Strong Is the Current, by Dorothy 
Sparks. Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 6 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Paper. 284 pages. $1.50. 

Strong Is the Current, the title of the 
history of the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, suggests the con- 
tinuity of purpose which runs through 
the recorded forty-seven years (1900- 
1947). 

Central to the entire record is the 
evolution of Congress structure. Each 
of the seventy committees that are care- 
fully recorded as to inception, activities, 
and occasional discontinuance as chang- 
ing conditions dictated changing em- 
phases, is brought into the story at the 
point where it was most significant in 
relation to the whole effort. Brief chap- 
ter introductions sketch the national 
scene within which Congress activities 
are viewed. 

Though the history committee head- 
ed by Mrs. Holland Flagler disclaims 
any intention of extolling the achieve- 
ments of the Congress, it is inevitable 
that in setting down the record of the 
organization’s years of work and 
achievement in the field of child welfare 
there should emerge some unselfish, far- 
seeing, and valiant personalities. 


An interesting early episode in the 
long and fruitful relations of the Illinois 
Congress and the Illinois Education 
Association is one of many instances of 
co-operation with the I.E.A. and other 
statewide organizations recited. During 
the period from 1909 to 1921 the Con- 
gress functioned as the Child and Home 
Department of the state teachers as- 
sociation. 

In a concluding chapter bearing the 
rubric, “Looking to the Future,” Mrs. 
Evalyn R. Damm, then president of the 
Illinois Congress, takes a sounding of 
the current at the confluence of the 
present and the future. She says: 

“... The Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has become nearly 300,000 
men and women throughout the State. 

“As the only school-connected lay 
organization, the Congress has a unique 
responsibility, of which it is continuous- 
ly aware. The present excellent rela- 
tionship it enjoys with educators on all 
levels will offer it numerous opportuni- 
ties for ever more meaningful service.” 
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Foundation for Safe Living: A Manual 
for Elementary School Teachers and 
Principals. (Chicago: National Safety 
Council, 1948.) Paper. Illustrated. Price, 
50 cents. 

This manual prepared by elementary 
school teachers and principals for ele- 
mentary school teachers and principals, 
outlines procedures for finding out what 
to teach and aids the teacher in high- 
lighting safety while following her 
regular curriculum and using her regular 
texts. 

The High-School Principal and Safety, 
High-School Series, Bulletin No. 1, 1948. 
Paper. 31 pages. Copies may be obtained 
from National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Price, 35 cents. 

The materials of this pamphlet were 
developed by a joint committee of the 
National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, American Association fof Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. It is addressed to 
high-school principals - interested in 
initiating and improving safety programs 
in their schools. 

Safety Education in Rural Schools, 
developed by a joint committee of Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education 
and Department of Rural Education of 
National Education Association, with 
assistance of consultant specialists in 
rural life and safety education. Paper. 
Illustrated. 36 pages. Copies may be 
secured from National Education <As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Price, single copy, 
35 cents. 

This bulletin furnishes information 
about basic problems in safety in rural 
areas and small communities and sug- 
gests approaches for effective safety 
education in their schools. 

Safety in Farm Mechanics and with 
Farm Machines, Bulletin No. 2 in the 
series described above. Paper. IIlus- 
trated. 31 pages. Price, the single copy, 
35 cents. 

Cars for Driving Instruction: Suggest- 
ed Policies and Standards for Acquiring 
and Administering the Use of Auto- 
mobiles for High-School Driving In- 
struction. (Washington D.C.: National 
Commission on Safety Education, Na- 
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CURRENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


tional Education Association, 1948.) 
Paper. 24 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

The title explains the major purpose 
of this bulletin. In addition an appendix 
provides descriptions of eight current 
driving instruction programs, and sam- 
ple agreement forms setting forth the 
conditions on which a schoolboard and 
an agency supplying the use of a car 
may base an agreement. 

Planning for School Surveys, by 
George D. Strayer, Jr., Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, 
March, 1948. Paper. 36 pages. For sale 
by the Indiana University Book Store. 
Price, 50 cents. 

A tentative outline of the types of 
information usually needed in each of 
the major phases of a general school 
survey, the sources from which this in- 
formation may be obtained, and the 
kind of forms on which data can be 
recorded, are presented in this bulletin. 

The New Junior College: The Next 
Step in Free Public Education, by James 
A. Starrak and Raymond M. Hughes. 
(Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State College 
Press, 1948.) Paper. 62 pages. Price, 
$1.25. 

The need for post-high-school educa- 
tion, current attempts at post-high- 
school education, and proposed princi- 
ples and standards in its establishment 
and administration, are dealt with. 
There is a selected bibliography. 

Guiding Primary Children: with Em- 
phasis on Pre-Reading Activities, by 
Elizabeth Brown and Louise Sires. 
(Cedar Falls, lowa: Bureau of Exten- 
sion Service, lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, January, 1948.) Paper. Illustrated. 
36 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

This bulletin serves a two-fold pur- 
pose: (1) it provides a suggested sys- 
tematic pre-reading program for the 
five-year-old; (2) it presents a detailed 
description of a social-studies program 
designed to provide opportunities for 
five-, six-, and seven-year-olds to clarify, 
enlarge, and extend their social experi- 
ences. 

Guidance Testing, by Clifford P. 
Froehlich, specialist for training Guid- 
ance Personnel, and Arthur L. Benson, 
specialist, Individual Inventory and 
Counseling Techniques, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, Di- 
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vision of Vocational Education, U.S: 
Office of Education. (Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1948.) Paper. 104 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


Addressed to the person who must 
carry on a guidance program, even 
though his training in tests and mea- 
surements is limited, this book deals 
with the questions such person must an- 
swer: What is the place of testing in 
the guidance program? What things 
must be considered in planning a test- 
ing program? How are the tests 
selected? What should be measured? 
How are test results used in the guid- 
ance program? <A chapter is devoted 
to answering each of these questions. 


Find Your Own Frontier, by M. Mar- 
garet Stroh, executive secretary of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society. Published 
by the Delta Kappa Gamma Society in 
co-operation with the National Educa- 
tion Association’s National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 52 pages. Copies may be 
obtained at 75 cents each from National 
Headquarters, Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
ciety, 804 Littlefield Building, Austin, 
Texas. 


Thirteen chapters in the fifty-two 


- page study supply information designed 


to provide high-school students “a clear 
analysis both of the work to be done 
and the qualifications of the individual” 
in the field of teaching. 


Suggestions for Effective Techniques 
of Utilizing Motion Pictures in the 
Classroom: DeVry School Service Bul- 
letin No. 4, by C. R. Crakes, education- 
al consultant. Paper. 5 pages. Sent with- 
out cost on request. Address: C. R. 
Crakes, Educational Consultant, DeVry 
Corporation, 1111 Armitage Avenue, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 


Discussion and Current Affairs: What 
Is a Practical Program for Teaching 
Current Affairs in Secondary Schools? 
(Columbus, Ohio: Junior Town Meeting 
League, 1947.) Paper. Illustrated. 32 
pages. Copies of this booklet are avail- 
able by writing to the Junior Town 
Meeting League, 400 South Front Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

To answer the question propounded 
in the title the trustees of the league 
invited a group of resource consultants 
in the field of discussion and current 
affairs to join them in a workshop. The 
pamphlet is a report of the conclusions 
on eight questions dealt with in the 
workshop. 


Dollars, Goods, and Peace, by Thomas 
P. Brockway. No. 68 in the “Headline 
Series” of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, March, 1948. Paper. Illustrated. 
63 pages. May be purchased from The 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, New York. Price 
35 cents. 


The author, a member of the faculty 
of Political Economy and History of 
Bennington College, a former newspaper 
man, and a Rhodes Scholar, examines 
the question whether America’s economy 
can be made to count in winning world 
peace. 
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= | Saves you time and money... 
















= ONE DEPENDABLE SOURCE 


-- for all 
; SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
d? 


i and SUPPLIES 


he Bring all your purchasing problems to us, 
in as so many school authorities have been 
“a- doing for years. We have the specialized 


val experience, quality products, and exten- 
be sive facilities to solve them to your best American UNIVERSAL 
“= advantage. Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 
in, You'll find our service is complete and 
- convenient. It is backed by the practical 
ed experience gained through years of friend- 
ns! ly service to the nation’s schools. Our 
al” expert staff is fully qualified to help you 


get the most for your money in everything 
he you buy. 


- We think you’ll find our illustrated cat- 

th- alog interesting and useful. It’s a handy 
= guide to the latest in all types of fine 
ue, school furniture and supplies. Write for 


your free copy now! 
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The GINN BASIC READERS 


_ Up-to-the-Minute Reading Instruction 


Long noted for introducing new textbooks which have improved the washing of 
many subjects, Ginn and Company once more lead the way — with the new G 
BASIC READERS. 


Here is a series that is right up to date in every respect. Written by reading authorities 
with long eae successful experience, it meets every fundamental requirement of a 
modern reading system. It provides for the needs of a// children, so far as any 
basic reading series can. And it includes all the valuable learning and teaching aids 
required in today’s reading courses. 


The Series Emphasizes Reading with 
Understanding 


The new GINN BASIC READERS make teaching easy — and learning ary 
Reading with understanding is their main objective. Ease, simplicity, naturalness di 
tinguish them. All this, combined with the lively appeal of the fascinating stories and 
charming illustrations, makes the series a delight to children. 

The Primary zener. prepared David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, Grace B. 
Haynes and Gretchen Wulfing, and including readers, workbooks and teachers’ manuals 
through Grade 3, is ready. Books for Grades 4-8 will follow. 


Please Ask for 2301 G Chicago 16 
Full Information Prairie Ave. C SEN Illinois 
































See the brand-new 1948 series Just off press 
New FORM S and 
Language for Daily Use Manual for Interpreting 
METROPOLITAN 
by Daw & Mill 
Sen ie ACHIEVEMENT 
A series of language textbooks for grades 3 through TESTS | 
» achieving: See the new Clark ' 
® rich, stimulating content WORKBOOKS IN 
* a wide variety of language situations 
bd full spebaniidie pa of skills ARITHMETIC 
* continuous program of grammar readiness and grades 1-8 


eee : @ for a meaningful foundation | 
* strong maintenance and review program @ for skill in computation 





. © fee resourcefulness in 

Superbly planned and organized wicbhine adidas 

Skillfully motivated . . Interesting . . Teachable By the authors of the 

‘ . widely 
Already adopted by Florida and South Carolina ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG 
AMERICA 
Write for information. textbooks for grades 3-8 
World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue Represented by Clay Mathers, Chicago 
Chicago 16 and H. E. Detherage, Jefferson City 
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STUDY REFRESHED 
HAVE A COCA-COLA 








Ask for it either way ... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 








COPYRIGHT 1948. THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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For a sparkling eye and 
a happy heart...try a 


This marine and mountain wonderland offers varied steamer 

and ferry trips . . . or fishermen and yachtsmen may set : 

their own courses in rented boats. There are the alpine ba Se 
attractions of Mt. Rainier and Mt. Baker, the Blue Glacier Sendslie tiiepdin alifer berth cennfort at lowest cask 
on the Olympic Peninsula—all near Seattle and Tacoma. 


There are daily sailings from these seaports for Victoria THE f ff OLYMPIAN, 

and Vancouver, B. C.; less frequently for Alaska and 

the Orient. East of the Cascades are Spokane’s 45 Hears Chicane ke 

lakelands and Grand Coulee Dam. The grandly scenic Saket Mound via a Pied 

trip to Washington is part of the fun on The Minneapolis, Yellow. 

Milwaukee Road’s Olympian HIAWATHA. stone, Butte. Low round 
* Plan from Free Vacation Literature trip fares returning via 


For picture-filled folders describing the attractions of the California or the Cana- 
Northwest, address H. Sengstacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, dian Rockies. 


The Milwaukee Road, 822 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad 
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By Harold C. Hand 


0. all pupils in the United States 
who were enrolled in the fifth 
grade in 1936-37 only 40 percent 
received their high-school diplo- 
mas in 1944. Three out of every 
five had dropped out of school 
somewhere along the way. Since 
only 15 percent of the original fifth- 
grade group dropped out prior to 
eighth-grade graduation, it is appar- 
ent that nearly all of this vast amount 
of pupil elimination took place during 
the high-school years. 


Why is the holding power of the 
secondary school so appallingly 
low? Principally because of two 
reasons, according to the findings 
of all research studies which bear 
on this question. 

The first of these reasons is that 
the American high school is not the 
financially free institution that it 
is supposed to be. Instead, it is 
literally loaded with hidden tuition 
charges of such a magnitude that 
children from the poorer families 
frequently cannot afford to atténd. 

The second reason for the more 
than 50 percent elimination which 
is typical, is that the curriculum 
of the average high school is so 
little related to the needs of youth 
that many can see no sense to con- 
tinuing in school. 


It is with the second of these 
reasons that this article deals. Our 
concern here is to seek the answers 
to two related questions, namely, 
(1) why does the secondary school 
curriculum persist in’ remaining so 
sterile? and (2) what must be done 
if the necessary improvement is to 
be effected? 


The Whip Socket Stereotype 


The high school typically per- 
sists in its sterility principally be- 
cause both the educators and the 
public are the victims of a species 
of mental paralysis induced by 
what I have designated as the 
“whip socket stereotype.” 





‘The first section of this article originally 


appeared in “Educational Leadership” November, 
pp. 117-8. 
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Curriculum planners need a new orientation 
to the purposes of high-school education. 


its cause PM its cure 


All of my readers have probably 
seen pictures or museum models 
of the early automobiles. If they 
have, they must have noticed cer- 
tain weirdly senseless things about 
these early vehicles—particularly 
the fact that they were made to 
resemble buggies as closely as pos- 
sible, even to the extent of having 
dashboards and whip sockets. The 
horse was no longer the propelling 
force, but the dashboard and the 
whip socket were there nevertheless. 

The “psychology” of this ludi- 
crous situation is quite obvious. 
First, the principal wheeled “pleas- 
ure vehicle” with which people 
werefamiliar was the buggy. Hence 
the new creation had to look as 
much as possible like a buggy or 
it wouldn’t be regarded as a pleas- 
ure vehicle. Hence the dashboard 
and the whip socket and the other 
buggy trimmings. 


The “Picture in the Head” 

Second, the automobile designer 
was also a captive of the buggy 
stereotype. Instead of permitting 
function to dictate design, he clung 
to the prevalent “picture in the 
head” of what a pleasure vehicle 
should look like. So he put dash- 
boards and whip sockets on his 
horseless carriages. 

The “whip socket stereotype” 
made it impossible for these early 
designers and their public to think 
sensibly. It was a “must” with 
them that the new vehicle closely 
resemble a buggy. If it didn’t look 
like a buggy, it was unthinkable 
as a vehicle. 

Far too many curriculum direc- 
tors and most of the public are 
today caught in a mental strait- 
jacket which closely resembles this 
whip socket stereotype of an earli- 
er day. The pattern of secondary 
education to which we and the 
public have become habituated 
over the past century or so is a 
mosaic of bodies of more or less 
traditional subject matter in Eng- 
lish, science, mathematics, foreign 
language, etc. That this conven- 
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tional subject matter is little if at 
all related to the problems which 
youth and their elders today con- 
front, hence it adds up to a woe- 
fully inadequate educational bill of 
fare, is rather generally recognized. 


Functional Design Needed 


What is needed is a curriculum 
design which is dictated, not by 
the form of the traditional “vehi- 
cle,” but by the educational func- 
tions which must be discharged if 
societal good health is to be had. 
But we are caught in a species of 
the whip socket stereotype. 


If the new curriculum design 
doesn’t fit the mold of the conven- 
tional subjects and closely resemble 
what we have taught as English, 
science, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guage, social studies, and the rest, 
it is simply unthinkable. It must 
correspond to the picture in the 
head of what secondary education 
has been (the conventional subjects) 
or it is not to be countenanced. 


Much of what we see in second- 
ary education today can be ex- 
plained only in terms of the captive 
power of this educational equiva- 
lent of the whip socket stereotype. 


We see attempts to correlate or 
fuse the traditional subjects, pre- 
sumably on something akin to the 
assumption that lashing two bug- 
gies together will produce an auto- 
mobile. But this preserves the 
dashboard, whip socket, hard rub- 
ber tires, fringed tops, etc.; so 
nearly everybody is happy. 


We see precisely those children 
who most desperately need what 
the school might and should offer 
—the youngsters of lower IQ’s— 
eliminated from the secondary 
school because they are incapable 
of “mastering” the conventional 
subjects and hence are judged un- 
fit for high school. 

That these children will various- 
ly become husbands, wives, fathers, 
mothers, neighbors, employers, work- 
ers, consumers, newspaper readers, 
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radio listeners, movie goers, automo- 
bile drivers, voters, etc., seems irrele- 
vant. The school is little concerned 
about them because the accident of 
birth rendered them incapable of ac- 
quiring what the school regards as 
an education. 
Hidden Tuition Charges 

We see the traditional subjects 
offered on a relatively cost free basis. 
No one would think of charging a 
pupil a dime to go to an algebra reci- 
tation or an English class. But literal- 
ly loaded with tuition charges is the 
informal curriculum of parties, dances, 
clubs, athletic contests, etc. — those 
activities productive of the very learn- 
ing experiences which because of their 
impoverished home backgrounds the 
poorer children most acutely need. 

We see conventional separate 
subject committees at work on cur- 
riculum development, their very 
organization reflecting a predeter- 
mination to effect no basic change 
in the design of the high school’s 
offerings. 

We see our universities and col- 
leges training secondary school teach- 
ers almost exclusively in terms of the 
traditional subject matter of one or 
two of the conventional high-school 
offerings. Little is included by way 
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of the study of children and youth ; 
far less of any study of the social 
foundations of education. 


We see colleges of education and 
teachers colleges giving methods 
courses in the teaching of the tradi- 
tional subjects, with little or no 
consideration to curriculum pat- 
terns realistically based on societal 
needs. 

We encounter few if any college 
and university admissions officers 
capable of recognizing anything 
other than the time-honored sub- 
ject matter labels. 

We read with mounting antici- 
pation the exciting analysis in the 
Harvard Report, then note that the 
prescription turns out to be the 
conventional broad field areas of 
the slightly modernized secondary 
school. 


Learning to Meet Life Problems 


What we must provide in the 
secondary school are those learn- 
ing experiences (whatever they 
may be, and whatever they may 
resemble or fail to resemble) which 
are sensibly related to the educa- 
tional needs of our time. No real 
life problem can be understood, 





Among the active Future Teacher of America organizations in Illinois 
is the F.T.A. Club in Highland High School. In appreciation of their 
service to the Highland schools, the club’s seventeen members were honored 
at a St. Valentine’s Day banquet at which school-board members and their 
wives and the co-operating teachers were also guests of honor. As cadets 
the Future Teachers have helped teachers in the junior high school and the 
elementary grades. Says Superintendent John C. DeLaurenti, “This prac- 
tical experience has offered the F.T.A. cadets an opportunity to explore 


teaching as a vocation.” 
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much less resolved, by appeal to 
the subject matter of any one, two, 
or more of the conventional sub- 
jects or broad field subject matter 
areas. It follows that the needed 
learning experiences must be drawn 
from all subject fields—including 
some never included in the tradi- 
tional secondary school curriculum. 

Case for Common Learnings Course 

This principle underlies what is 
envisaged by those designers among 
us who seek to establish an ade- 
quately valid common learnings 
course or courses in the secondary 
school. This course (or courses) 
simply cannot be made to conform 
to the mold of any of the conven- 
tional subjects. 

The case for the “common learn- 
ings” course is, in my opinion, 
unassailable.? The argument can be 
simply, though not briefly, put. 
It runs somewhat as follows: 

We start with a two-part prem- 
ise, the validity of which is beyond 
dispute: (1) that it is the respon- 
sibility of the secondary school to 
aid society in carrying on the basic 
social processes which can be neg- 
lected only at the certain cost of 
societal retrogression and decay, 
and (2) that it is also the respon- 
sibility of the secondary school to 
nurture youth in reference to all 
types of wholesome growth—to aid 
them in performing their develop- 
mental tasks and in meeting their 
other practical problems of “getting 
along” in an adequate manner. It 
might be added that this second 
responsibility can be neglected only 
at the certain cost of personal in- 
adequacies (and consequent frus- 
trations) in the pupils supposedly 
being “educated” by the school. 

Let us make more specific each 
of these two responsibilities, in the 
order named. 

If it is to escape commitment to 
the wastebasket of history, any 
given society in any given time or 
place must successfully carry for- 
ward certain basic social processes. 

It must enable its population to 
make a living. It must provide 
physical security for its members 
(in our time, this means guarantee- 
ing the peace). It must keep its 
population healthy and vigorous, 





2The remainder of this article is reprinted fron 
“Science Education” February, 1948, Vol 32 
No. 1, pp. 6-11 


(Continued on page 232) 
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hcilead dal Community 


This, the second of two articles on the subject, reports 
teacher experience in Illinois communities of all sizes.* 


Awe approach to the subject of 
teacher-community relations these 
days sooner or later involves the 
question, why the teacher short- 
age? There are those who hold 
that in the community itself are to 
be found some of the reasons why 
young people do not enter teach- 
ing as well as why established 
teachers leave the classroom for 
other types of work. 

Certain communities in Illinois 
have turned the searchlight of in- 
vestigation upon themselves in an 
effort to identify the conditions 
within themselves, if any, that in- 
fluences teachers to quit their 
schools. 

Purpose of Inquiry 

So that teachers, parents, school 
boards, school officials, and other 
interested members of Illinois com- 
munities might have a picture of 
the situation as it exists through- 
out the State, one hundred key 
teachers and school administrators 
were asked to answer some ques- 
tions about their communities and 
their teachers. The purpose of these 
questions was to ascertain the posi- 
tion of the teacher in the commu- 
nity and the degree to which 
teacher and community, respec- 
tively, assume the initiative in 
making an adjustment satisfying 
to both. 

To what degree are teachers, 
especially new teachers, accepted 
socially? Are teachers invited to 
join service clubs and other organi- 
zations where their abilities might 
be expected to become assets? Are 
teachers given an opportunity to 
assume leadership in community 
activities and do they accept it? 

Does the community express ap- 
proval of good work, or does it 
only condemn the school’s short- 
comings—real or imagined? Are 
teachers invited to contribute their 
specialized know-how when educa- 
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tional problems are discussed? Do 
parents make constructive sugges- 
tions regarding the school pro- 
gram? Does the public give the 
school effective support and co- 
operation? 


The respondents represent com- 
munities of all sizes—ranging from 
those operating a district school to 
those in the metropolitan area. 
Cognizance is taken of the fact 
whether or not the persons who 
answered are natives of their com- 
munities. 


About half the communities rep- 
resented in the answers give no 
recognition to the new teacher. In 
the remaining half the superinten- 
dents and principals received far 
more than the lion’s share of wel- 
come, with Parent Teacher As- 
sociations .leading in formally 
receiving the new school official. 


Interesting it is that the teachers 
themselves most often entertain 
new teachers. To the credit of a 
number of communities their 
churches have official receptions 
for the new members of the teach- 
ing staff. 


Sociai Contacts Limited 


Native teachers who have built 
up their social contacts through 
the years are entertained in homes 
in much greater numbers than those 
who are strangers in the commu- 
nity. And even those who have 
been entertained ventured such 
replies as “twice in nine years”; 
“once or twice in a lifetime of teach- 
ing.” One principal with an analy- 
tical turn of mind wrote that many 
teachers miss this courtesy because 
they are single. The questionnaire 
did not reveal, however, how many 
of the male administrators (usually 
married men) had been thus en- 
tertained. The reason must rest 
somewhere else. 


Except for open houses and 
parent-teacher meetings, friendly 
social contacts with parents in the 
community come to slightly more 
than half the teachers and princi- 
pals. This count does not include 
contacts made upon complaint of 
either teacher or parent concern- 
ing work of the pupils. 


The Teacher in Church Work 


Of all the organizations in the 
community the church is the most 
alert in making a connection with 
the teacher, asking her either to 
join or to continue membership 
from another community. Many 
teachers said they themselves 
sought a church because they were 
already members of that denomi- 
nation. 


The value of a teacher in church 
work is reflected by the fact that 
almost every teacher questioned 
had been approached on the matter 
of either leading or participating 
in church activities. Quite a num- 
ber felt that in some cases there 
were too many requests for this 
type of service. 

Teachers three to one are invited 
to join civic or service clubs in 
their communities. These clubs vary 
from the strictly local to the inter- 
national type. About twenty-five 
clubs were represented in the an- 
swers, but the Business and Pro- 
fessional and Women’s Clubs lead 
in their invitations to women 
teachers to join their ranks. Rotary 
and Kiwanis clubs memberships 
are held by more men teachers. 


For some time, classroom teach- 
ers have discussed the practica- 
bility of joining civic or service 
clubs since so many of these -or- 
ganizations meet during school 
hours. School administrators have 
attended such meetings since very 


(Continued on page 240) 


*The first article, by Mrs. E. E. Byerrum, which presented the side of the community, 
appeared in the March issue of ILLINOIS EDUCATION, beginning on page 174. 
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We Tackled Our Reading Problem 


A step-by-step account of the organization of a 
remedial reading program in a small high school 
By James V. Moon 


ae our principal Mr. E. J. 
McNely, decided to organize some 
special reading classes for our 
high-school students and asked 
that I help, we turned to the ex- 
perts for guidance in planning the 
program. I was provided with free 
time to work on the project. 

The plan we evolved is a com- 
posite of the experience and advice 
of several experts in the field, in- 
cluding William Kottmeyer, Grace 
Fernald, E. W. Dolch, C: M. Mc- 
Collough, Ruth Strang, Arthur 
Traxler, and others. 


Our principal reliance was upon 
Mr. Kottmeyer, who has achieved 
national recognition with his direc- 
tion of the reading clinic of the 
St. Louis public schools. We visited 
the St. Louis reading clinic a num- 
ber of times, and much of the St. 
Louis system without modification 
was put into operation in our schools. 


The Extent of Our Problem 

Our first step was to determine 
the extent and character of the 
reading problem in our school. To 
this end we gave all high-school 
students the Gates Reading Survey 
for Grades 3 through 10. The re- 
sults showed that our students’ 
reading ability ranged from the 
third month of the third grade to 
well beyond high school. 


From the -reading that I was 
able to do, and the observations I 
was able to make I decided that 
those whose reading scores were 
below eighth grade might have 
trouble succeeding in high school 
and could gain materially if offered 
some remedial work. I did not 
hold exactly to this rule as border 
line cases were reconsidered after 
we had examined their entire 
records. 

We found that of our total en- 
rollment of 283, 54, or 19.1 percent, 
had reading scores’ below the 
eighth-grade level. Through indi- 
vidual conferences these fifty-four 
were invited into the new reading 
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classes. They were told of their 
reading disability and were asked 
to talk over with their parents 
whether to enroll in the new class. 
Of the fifty-four interviewed 
twenty-six indicated a desire to 
enter the new classes. Classes were 
finally started six weeks after the 
beginning of school. 

Because many of the members 
of the new reading class were fail- 
ures in one or more subjects in 
which they were currently enroll- 
ed, we felt that reading should not 
be an extra load upon them. It 
was decided, therefore, to give: full 
credit for the reading work. Fresh- 
men were given credit for English 
I; juniors were given credit for 
English ITI. 


Before we finally accepted the 
students who had indicated a desire 
to enroll, we gave the entire stu- 
dent body a spelling test of fifty 
words. The students who had 
scored low on the reading test, 
were also below average in spell- 
ing, some ranking at the first and 
second grade levels. 


Class Procedure 


The first day in class we gave 
the Traxler Silent Reading Test, 
Form 1. This acted as a check on 
the Gates Reading Test and also 
provided a basis of comparison with 
Form II of the Traxler test which 
was givenat the end ofthe semester. 

Several days were then spent in 
collecting information about the 
students. We hoped to have a 
complete picture of each student 
to help us in diagnosing his trouble. 
Eyes were tested, and health rec- 
ords were reviewed. More spell- 
ing tests were given. Spelling 
words were taken from the Leonard 
P. Ayers list. I.Q. records were 
reviewed and listed in the students 
special reading folder. 

Data stating whether the student 
was right- or left-handed and right- 
or left-eyed was recdrded in the 
folder. The results of a careful 
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study of silent and oral reading 
habits were also recorded. A special 
disability analysis sheet, repro- 
duced below, was used. 


DisaBILity ANALYSIS 
Date ...... ee ee eee ee 


1. Does the child know the names 

of the alphabet letters? 

2. Does he know letter sounds’?........... 

3. Does he know common letter 

blends? 

4. Does he recognize common pre- 

FIXCSoecereenee SUPFIXES Poeernene 

5. How is his sight vocabulary ?......... 

6. Does he make word reversals? 
(was for saw) 

7. Letter reversals? (b for d; p for 
) EE 

8. Letter confusions? (m for n).......... 

9. Letter omissions ’?........... 

10. Word omissions ?............ 

11. Word substitutions ?............ 

12. Does he ignore punctuation? 











seeeseseeee. 


13. Does he repeat words unneces- 
sarily? 
14. Does he call off words in isola- 
tion ?........... 

15. Does he have a small eyespan? 





Pores 


16. Poor enunciation ?..... 

17. Does he lose the place?......... 
18. Is there finer pointing?.......... 
Lip readin g Perec 

19. A low oral reading rate’?......... 
Silent reading? 





21. Is he left handed? Left 
eyed ?....... Right handed?....... Right 
eyed ?.......v 

22. What is his general health con- 
dition? 





With. information about the stu- . 


dents assembled, we next spent 
several days teaching the sounds 
of all letters of the alphabet. Spe- 
cial emphasis was given to the 
vowels. Mr. Kottmeyer’s rules 
were found to be easy for the stu- 
dents to use. Long lists of words 
were pronounced over and over to 
practice the sounds of the various 
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letters. Charts called, “Self-Help 
Picture Dictionaries” published by 
the Educational Publishing Cor- 
poration, Darien, Connecticut, pro- 
vided helpful material for this 
exercise. 

Against this background we be- 
gan the use of various techniques 
and methods to improve the stu- 
dent’s reading ability. 


1 Measuring Daily Progress 

- Each day we gave a three-minute 
“Standard Test Lesson in Read- 
ing.” These test lessons were pre- 
pared by William McCall and 
Lelah Mae Crabbs. They may be 
S purchased from Bureau of Publi-- 


cations, Teachers College, Colum- : : , 
s bia University. We purchased Word wheels are particularly effective for teaching letter blends and pre- 


© nooks: Moa::2:.8: 4: 4a8 Si These fixes and suffixes. Ours were made in the school print shop. 





are for grades two through twelve. 
> They allow us to give reading ma- 
terial to each student on his or 
her own level: 


as At the beginning of each day a 
student helper issues books to all 
students. When a student feels 
he has mastered the work in one 
book, a more difficult one is issued 
to him. Students grade their own 
tests and convert their raw scores 
to age and grade levels. Each stu- 
dent tabulates his grades on his 
own summary sheet; he thus has 
a measure of his own daily pro- 
gress. 

As would be expected high on 
the list of difficulties of retarded 
readers is word recognition. We 


have used a number of techniques — Student-and-teacher teams practice with picture-word and group-word teach- 


in- an attack upon this problem. ing cards as one activity in building a sight recognition vocabulary. 
One of these is the word wheel 


recommended by Donald Durrell. 
(Picture No. 1.) The school print 
shop did the printing, and the read- 
ing classes assembled the wheels. 

These word wheels are particu- 
larly effective for teaching letter 
ft blends and prefixes and suffixes. 
ht Since the meaning and use of the 
word learned is stressed, a diction- 
n- ary is provided for each student. 





Gaining a Basic Sight Vocabulary 
u- A sight recognition vocabulary 
nt is sought through the use of 
ds Dolch’s picture word cards, the 
e- basic sight vocabulary tests, and 
he the group word teaching cards. 
les (Picture No. 2.) The picture-word 
u- cards present ninety-five nouns. 
ds The basic sight vocabulary test 
to consists of 220 words, exclusive Oral reading tests reveal the progress the student is making with his attack 
us of nouns, which make up 50 to 75 upon words. Each student reads at the level of\ his ability. 
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The word pacer pictured was made in the school shops. The speed with 
which the typewritten material passes the opening can be regulated to the 
student’s needs. 






Paper tape recordings permit students to study their own speech and pro- 


nunciation. Improvement comes rapidly. 





Spelling plays an important part in word recognition. Each student builds 
an individual file of spelling words he has mastered. 
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percent of all school reading mat- 
ter. The group word teaching 
game is quite elementary and many 
of our students can recognize the 
words readily, but they enjoy an 
occasional exercise in which they 
can succeed. 


Increasing the Reading Rate 

Oral reading tests are used to 
reveal the progress the student is 
making in his attack upon words. 
For oral reading we use Stone and 
Grover’s Practice Readers, Books 
I to IV, inclusive, and the Charles 
E. Merrill Company’s graded ser- 
ies.* Each student reads orally at 
the level of his ability and then 
takes a test on the material read. 
(Picture No. 3.) 

We find a low reading rate to be 
a major difficulty of many of our 
retarded students. To stimulate 
greater speed in reading we use the 
word pacer used in the St. Louis 
reading program. (Picture No. 4.) 


This machine, made in our school 
shops, consists of a set of wooden 
gears to carry power from an old 
phonograph motor to a lard can 
encased in a wooden box with 
a front opening. As the can re- 
volves typewritten material passes 
the opening in front of the machine. 


The operator can regulate the 
rate of turning to the need of the 
student. Daily drill helps increase 
the reading rate. By observation 
of the student at this machine, 
moreover, the teacher can learn 
much about the student’s reading 
habits. 

Another quick flash device which 
we use is the tachistoscope de- 
scribed in Durrell’s Analysis of Read- 
ing Difficulty. This emphasizes speed 
in word and phrase recognition. 


Improving Speech and Pronunciation 
Another difficulty of retarded 
readers we find lies in their speech 
and pronunciation. To remedy this 
we place a paper tape recorder in 
the reading laboratory. We find the 
recordings very good and operation 
of the recorder inexpensive. 


First recordings are very, very 
poor, but as students gain confi- 
dence and study their weaknessess, 
improvement comes rapidly. Dur- 
ing alternate weeks a student is 
allowed eight minutes a day at this 
machine. (Picture No. 5.) 


(Continued on page 242) 
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She Professional Training 


If teachers are to be better trained than they now 


are, answers to eight major questions must be found. 


h. principal and _ superintendent, 
I have spent twenty-two years in 
close association with the products 
of universities, colleges of educa- 
tion, and normal schools. My ex- 
periences in the field of teacher 
training are almost wholly to come. 
Consequently, my ideas are still 
colored more by my past than by 
my present. 

That past has been in communi- 
ties ranging from small rural ones 
of less than 1,000 population to 
complex urban ones of over 400,000 
inhabitants. In the course of it, I 
worked with some of those rare 
individuals who had little or no 
training, but who had vision as to 
the power of education and had 
warmth of understanding of chil- 
dren. I worked also with teachers 
who had training that was long and 
complete, but who yet were unable 
to guide the development of their 
pupils with any sure sense of di- 
rection or with any love for their 
work. 

For a time, I selected teachers 
on the two bases of love of chil- 
dren and of vision as to what 
schools could do. These alone did 
not prove to be enough. Those so 
selected were fine persons, but they 
were constantly bothered by their 
lack of skill, and unless they soon 
acquired training, they lost part 
of their vision and much of their 
love for the young. 

Out of such experiences, I re- 
turned to the point of view that 
there is no substitute for the pro- 
fessional training of teachers, but 
the fact soon became apparent that 
too few of the right kind of per- 
sons were being trained. 

Selecting and Recruiting 

The first problem in the profes- 
sional training of teachers, then, is 
that of selecting and recruiting the 
ones who should be trained. The 
proposals growing out of research, 
should be tried by selected institu- 
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tions and modified, rejected, or ap- 
proved. Out of experimentation of 
this nature we will find those ways 
which work best. j 

It is quite probable that the 
screening of applicants for admis- 
sion should include such readily 
available items as intelligence tests, 
interest inventories, transcripts of 
previous educational work, mea- 
sures of personality and emotional 
maturity, and, perhaps, the opinion 
of a psychiatrist. If this last is not 
done, the complete results of all 
screening devices should be used 
by a competent person who, after 
interviewing the applicant, should 
give him wise counsel. 

Vigorous Program Important 

Screening applicants is impor- 
tant if proper persons are to be 
trained to teach, but in these days 
of teacher shortage and of insuffi- 
cient enrollment in teacher-training 
institutions, a vigorous program of 
recruiting more good trainees is of 
even more immediate importance. 

We have a few clues to the 
reasons why fewer young men and 
women are interested in becoming 
teachers than was the case ten or 
twenty years ago. Salary may be 
a factor, so also may living condi- 
tions, teaching load, the lack of 
adequate opportunities for hetero- 
sexual activities, the restrictions 
placed upon the living habits of 
teachers, and the preponderance of 
women. _ 

A second problem in the profes- 
sional training of teachers is that 
of deciding when it should begin. 
This is coupled rather closely with 
a third problem: what should be 
the nature of pre-professional train- 
ing? 

The main task of the teacher 
is that of developing citizens who 
can deal competently with the prob- 
lems of tomorrow. The training 
of teachers then must develop per- 
sons who have the knowledge, the 
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understanding, the vision, and the 
courage that will be needed by a 
capable citizen in these future 
years, as these competencies will 
enable him to train others to be 
at least equally capable. 





Nature of Pre-Professional Training 


Let us examine the present care- 
fully in order to discover what 
problems of the next ten or twelve 
years are already incipient. I in- 
clude in this list only enough to 
illustrate the complex nature of 
the emerging social order. 


THE SHRINKING GLOBE.—Every new 
invention or discovery starts a train of 
consequences which present new prob- 
lems. Radio lets us hear the voice 
of London and Paris. That opportunity 
may produce greater understanding or 
it-may spread discord. 

THE SociAL EFFEcTs OF SCIENTIFIC 
DIscovertes.—Insulin has postponed the 
casualties of diabetes. It has also con- 
tributed to an old-age problem. The 
solenium cell has made machinery auto- 
matic. It has also produced technologi- 
cal unemployment. 

PROBLEMS OF PRODUCTION.—Modern 
technology has mastered the problem of 
almost unlimited production, but not the 
problem of distribution. 

CONFLICTING INTERESTS WITHIN IN- 
pUSTRIES.—It is natural for growers 
or manufacturers of the same product 
to compete or to have opposing inter- 
ests. Today we find whole industries in 
conflict—trucks against railroads, farm- 
ers against manufacturers, etc. What 
are the solutions? 

SURPLUSES AND THE ECONOMICS OF 
Scarcity.—Every country and almost 
every industry operating on a mass pro- 
duction scale frequently creates sur- 
pluses. When these cannot be marketed, 
they become sources of trouble, lower- 
ing prices, clogging the industrial ma- 
chine, eventually producing depressions. 

THE NATURE AND EXTENT oF UN- 
EMPLOYMENT.—What have been the 
causes of such unemployment and what 
have been the attempted or proposed 
remedies? 

SociAL AND POLITICAL EFFECTS OF 
POPULATION TRENDS.—Migratory popu- 
lations have often brought on wars. 
Decrease in birth rates has always 
alarmed militarists. 
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MEDICAL CARE FOR THE WHOLE PoPu- 
LATION.—Modern medicine has become 
too expensive even for the middle class. 
Draftees rejected for physical reasons 
are more numerous in the United States 
than in Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and many other countries. 

INCREASE IN FUNCTIONS OF GOVERN- 

MENT.—The question today is how much 
government is necessary to regulate 
_private enterprise without choking it. 
Advocates of our Government and of 
private enterprise ‘should ‘in every re- 
spect aid one another rather than waste 
their powers fighting one another. 

GOVERNMENT BY PRESSURE GROUPS.— 
The only way the average citizen can 
affect legislation is by organization. This 
has resulted in government by pressure 
groups. Can democracy be effective 
without pressure groups? If so, how? 

NATURE AND EXTENT OF PERSONAL 
LIBERTIES.—To the extent that society 
grows more complex and government 
assumes more regulatory power, the in- 
dividual must redefine his claim to 
personal liberty. What is the status 
of personal liberty today? 

MODERN METHODS OF MOLDING Pop- 
ULAR OPINION.—Instrumentalities for 
molding public opinion have always 
existed. Today news reporting, propa- 
ganda, and advertising are often bene- 
ficial, but sometimes they are dangerous. 

PROBLEMS OF RACIAL TOLERANCE.— 
Economic and national conflicts increase 
racial tensions. What must be done to 
enable people of different races and 
customs to live together amicably? 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND 
RELATIONSHIPS.—To secure a_ better 
relationship between nations and peo- 
ples, various types of international or- 
ganizations have long existed. What 
has been the history of internationalism 
and what may be its future? 


Over all and through all these 
problems run the tremendous pos- 
sibilities for good or for evil of 
atomic power. In all of the prob- 
lems which I have mentioned are 
varied relations of men with men. 
Whatever problems we think about, 
we are concerned about how what 
man does affects himand his fellows. 

For far too long we in education 
have tended toward the belief that 
the changing of human behavior 
was the unique responsibility of 
the school. This has been a mis- 
take, not only because it is not 
true, but also because it has de- 
prived us of the valuable results 
of the many studies which have 
been carried on in other fields. 

A Core Curriculum 

If we turn to the life of the 
average man, we find that at home 
he must live with and understand 
his wife—sometimes no small prob- 
lem—and his children. He works 
and associates with other. men in 
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some way during nearly all of his 
waking moments. These relation- 
ships have much to do with the 
kind of person he becomes and with 
the ways by which he will seek to 
influence others. 


Because man’s daily activities 
are so closely related to what he 
is like, to how he became what he 
is, and to how he could become 
better, these areas, in my opinion, 
should be the central core of gener- 
al education for all persons during 
at least the first two years of post- 
secondary education, and _ they 
might well extend to some degree 
beyond that. 

A few specific courses of such 
a core should be: developmental 


human biology, cultural anthro- . 


pology, psychology, sociology,com- 
munication both through language 
and through the arts, appreciation 
of the results of human activities, 
geography, philosophy, industrial 
relations, and democratic govern- 
ment. Somewhere the use of scien- 
tific method and an understanding 





WE CANNOT WAIT 


It happens that the kind of 
things we need most to under- 
stand today are those which only 
adults can fully grasp. A boy 
may be a brilliant mathematician | 
or musician; and I have known 
several astronomers who were 
contributing to the international 
journals at the age of thirteen. 
But I never knew a child of that 
age who had much that was use- 
ful to say about the ends of 
human life, the purposes of or- 
ganized society, and the means 
of reconciling freedom and or- 
der. It is subjects like these 
about which we are most con- 
fused and about which we must 
obtain some clarification if our 
civilization is to survive. 

The survival of civilization 
depends on those who are adults 
today. We cannot wait for the 
rising generation to rise. It is 
imperative that we enter now, 
with the aid of all the new de- 
vices which technology has given 
us, upon a program of mass 
adult education such as we have 
never dreamed of before. . . . 

—CHANCELLOR Ropert MAYNARD 
Hutcarns, of the University of Chi- 
cago, at the Installation Ceremonies . 


at the University of Illinois, Friday, 
May 16, 1947. 
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of the effects of science upon life 
should appear, but I would not in- 
clude the physical sciences as they 
have usually been taught. 


Choosing a Profession 

The choice of a profession, I 
believe, should not occur until well 
into the fourteenth year of school- 
ing. Such deferment is desirable 
for many reasons. The first of 
these is the student’s added matu- 
rity, added experience, and added 
education. These enable him to 
decide what he wishes to do with 
a far greater probability of his 
being correct than would have been 
the case two years previously. 

The second is that he is living 
and working under the observation 
and guidance of an_ institution 
which has or should have on its 
staff persons of broad personal 
competence and wide understand- 
ing of the requirements of ad- 
vanced training in many areas. 

Third, advice available to him 
would be based upon the same 
facts used to screen persons apply- 
ing for admission to the profession 
of teaching as well as to other 
professions. He will have had some 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with older students and will have 
secured from them the unique 
fusion of facts, rumors, and opin- 
ions which constitutes the under- 
graduate’s attitude toward college 
work. 

Fourth, some of those prejudices 
which have developed in high 
school against teaching and a few 
other types of work may have 
lessened or disappeared, particular- 
ly if programs providing experi- 
ence inteaching have been provided. 


Professional Courses 
The fourth problem, or rather 
the fourth part of the problem of 
the professional training of teach- 
ers is that of deciding what specific 
areas or courses of a purely profes- 
sional nature should be included. 
In far too many instances laws 
regulating the certificates of teach- 
ers have been more concerned with 
setting up local and regional re- 
quirements which would guarantee 
jobs to local graduates than with 
guaranteeing that local children 
will receive the best possible teach- 
ing. Frequently, also, the laws 
have been drawn to favor the 

(Continued on page 236) 
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in mind, forty-five high-school Seniors packed much 


living and learning into thirteen memorable days. 


ais Go Easr” was the title chos- 
en for a small booklet written 
and compiled by a group of Bar- 
rington, Illinois, students in the 
spring of 1947. Small and unpre- 
tentious as the publication was, it 
embodied the planning and study of 
forty-five seniors in the Barring- 
ton Consolidated High School who, 
with the help of faculty advisors, 
carried out a successful thirteen- 
day educational tour. The itinerary 
covered 2400 miles, and included 
Chicago, Gettysburg, Washington, 
D.C., Philadelphia, New York, 
Niagara Falls, Canada, and Detroit. 


Such a trip entails much work 
and some worry, but it is one of 
the most satisfying educational pro- 
jects that can be experienced, both 
by teacher and by pupil. The Bar- 
rington trip was managed by the 
superintendent, F. C. Thomas, who 
had had previous experience in the 
field of planned trips, but much 
work was delegated to student 
committees, who worked enthu- 
siastically and efficiently in com- 
piling rules, planning itinerary, and 
arranging transportation, publicity, 
and finance. The importance of such 
student groups cannot be over- 
estimated, for the value of the trip 
depends to a large extent on the 
advance preparation and active 
participation of all. 


Co-operative Planning 

Shortly after the interest of the 
class had been aroused, a meeting 
was arranged for the parents, pu- 
pils, and faculty members in which 
the entire project was discussed 
and all angles were considered. The 
student steering committee took 
charge, stated their hopes and ten- 
tative plans, and called for expres- 
sions of opinion from parents, 
superintendent, and principal. This 


open discussion clarified the aims 
of the trip, indicated a strong com- 
munity backing, and gave the “go 
ahead” for the enthusiastic class. 
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Hotel bookings, tour schedules, 
guide service, and problems of 
transportation were taken care of 
through the superintendent’s office. 
It was decided to charter one large 
Greyhound bus and to take one 
private car—the latter not only to 
take care of the overflow but also 
to provide a little more flexibility 
of travel. If anyone became ill or 
if a few wished to vary the general 
plans a little, the entire group was 
not discommoded. 


Student Committees 

Student committees, with advi- 
sors’ approval, drew up their own 
set of rules, made out lists of 
recommended clothing and sup- 
plies, wrote articles for news- 
papers, and planned an itinerary. 

In organizing the trip it was 
decided that each member of the 
group should have definite informa- 
tion concerning the places to be 
visited. The excitement attendant 
on such a trip and the crowded 
schedules make it inadvisable to 
depend on spot lectures and hasti- 


Sey PB Diatnsisl to rave 


With little left to chance and much useful lore By F. C. Thomas and Annette Sheel 


ly acquired facts to provide the 
necessary educational background. 


Acquiring Background Information 

With this in mind much atten- 
tion was given during the school 
year to acquiring that background 
of information which would make 
the trip most effective and enjoy- 
able. Special’ attention was given 
in the United States history class- 
es to the places to be visited. Group 
discussions were held, movies of 
Washington, D.C. were shown, and 
a bulletinboard display consisting 
of cartoons and pictures of major 
points of interest was exhibited. 

The booklet, “Let’s Go East,” 
grew out of the decision of commit- 
tees to organize and compile the 
information that they had gathered 
and to make it into a guide book 
for the tour. The pamphlet as pro- 
duced contained a letter from the 
superintendent stating his aims and 
general directions for the trip, a 
map of the route, the overnight 
stops and mailing addresses, rules, 
supplies recommended, and a day- 





On the Trip Around Manhatten Island with Brooklyn Bridge 
in the Foreground 
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by-day schedule of places to be 
visited. The latter was written in 
free and easy high-school style and 
was interspersed with illustrative 
cartoons, both of which made the 
booklet both informative and inter- 
esting. 
Defraying the Costs 

The cost of the trip was defrayed 
in part by the class and in part 
by each individual. As class pro- 
jects the seniors took charge of 
food concessions at the football 
and basketball games, presented a 
magician in a public program, gave 
a play, and sponsored an alumni 
basketball game. By these methods 





government in action, their hori- 
zons were widened as they saw a 
big cross section of American life, 
and they received fine personal 
training as they lived and learned 
in close co-operation with others 
in a large group. 

One cannot walk through the 
battlefield at Gettysburg or stand 
on the ramparts at Fort McHenry 
without feeling that history lives, 
nor can one visit the national cap- 
ital, meet Representatives and 
Senators personally, and hear a de- 
bate in Congress without feeling a 
direct share and responsibility in 
government. 


Approaching the Peace Light Monument at Gettysburg 


they earned almost enough to cover 
transportation costs. 

Individuals met their own needs 
in a variety of ways. Some received 
the $70 as an outright gift, but 
many provided themselves with 
that sum by their own efforts. 

‘The local bank helped the group 
set up a budget plan, and each 
week individuals of the class depos- 
ited their savings and built up 
their funds for the trip. 

The board of education sup- 
ported the project enthusiastically 
and paid the expenses of the faculty 
sponsors, 

Appraising the Returns 

An appraisal of the trip in the 
light of value received and aims 
achieved indicates a return far in 
excess of even the faculty’s opti- 
mistic predictions. History was 
made real and vivid to the group 
as they watched a democratic 
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There is much evidence that 
other aspects of the whole project 
were of great value. The general 
tone of the entire trip was good and 
evidenced itself in many ways. 
Good comradeship and co-operation 
prevailed at all times, a learning 
attitude was present, and enthu- 
siasm was higher at the end of 
the journey than it was at the be- 
ginning. 

More tangible than this general 
feeling of success was the response 
to a questionnaire on the trip filled 
out on, the last night out. The class 
almost unanimously voted Wash- 
ington, D.C., as the highlight, while 
they felt their greatest educational 
experience was the visit to the 
House and the Senate. 

The greatest value derived from 
the trip the majority felt was the 
opportunity of living in close co- 
operation with the faculty and with 
each other. 
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Recording Experiences 


Upon the return to Barrington 
the booklet, “Let’s Go East,” was 
superseded by one called, “We've 
Been East.” This book reviewed 
highlights of the trip and the many 
pleasant personal experiences of 
the group. It has many excellent 
pictures and a fine cloth binding— 
a donation from an interested school 
patron and a parent of one of the 
group. The closing paragraph in 
the words of one of the seniors 
speaks for itself: 


Singing played a large part in the 
trip. There was good singing and then 
there were other kinds. But two things 
were sure: that it was mighty loud sing- 
ing and that almost every song written 
in the English language was sung. Ot 
course, the songs that everyone remem- 
bers most were the ones that were sung 
as we rolled back into Barrington, es- 
corted by the Chief of Police, Mr. Baade. 

“Auld Lang Syne” and the class song 
to the tune of “Heartaches” were never 
before sung the way they were then, 
for the boys and girls on that trip 
realized that the months of preparation, 
the weeks of saving, the days of plan- 
ning, the hours of waiting, and finally 
the trip itself, all were over. 

All of us were a little poorer financial- 
ly, but this was more than compensated 
by the wealth of knowledge and experi- 
ence we gained on the trip. The out- 
standing value of the tour was in the 
co-operation shown by all the partici- 
pants—students and sponsors alike. And 
on an equal rating with that was the 
value of the friendships formed during 
these thirteen days of companionship. 
Someone said that some of the friend- 
ships created were much closer, perhaps, 
than those made during the years in 
school together. Truly the tour was 
(just as the word says) wonder-ful. 


The enthusiasm of last year’s 
group and the friendships formed 
and cemented on the trip held over 
and permeated the entire commu- 
nity. At Christmas time the class 
assembled for alumni activities 
with greater enthusiasm and more 
interest and friendliness than most 
classes show. That feeling is still 
evinced by patrons of the school 
and by the class of 1948, which is 
now planning its trip to the East. 


TEACHERS TRAVEL, TOO 


Reservations are being made for 
membership on the tours to be con- 
ducted by the N.E.A. Division of 
Travel Services this summer. A gen- 
eral folder is available, as are folders 
describing each of the tour areas. 
Bibliographies on the tour areas will 
be sent with application receipts. 
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Careers in Education 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


Is teaching a rewarding way of li':? The career of 
Miss Katharine Obye furnishes a convincing answer. 


By Paul Street 


l always wished to teach. I have 
never wished to do any other work. 
Being with persons of receptive 
minds who are interested in ac- 
quiring new ideas and information 
has always been a challenge to me. 
The experience, however, made me 
feel humble, as neither time nor 
energy was sufficieat to permit 
me to satisfy the most earnest 
seekers after knowledge.” 

This is the concluding report on 
a lifetime of teaching. Katharine 
Obye, instructor in English and 
journalism at West High School, 
Rockford, retired this year. 

Her retirement brought to com- 
pletion a career in education that 
started with graduation from the 
two-year course at Northern 
Illinois State Normal School (now 
Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College) in 1901. 


Enthusiasm and Faith Still High 

After forty years of work with 
boys and girls—interrupted only 
for a year of university study in 
1906—Miss Obye, at sixty-five, 
leaves the field with her enthu- 
siasm and her faith in education 
and youth still high. 

“The younger generation is not 
going to the dogs,” she declares. 
“The boys and girls whom I taught 
the last few years I found as 
forthright, sincere, generous, and 
idealistic, as any I ever taught. 
Their principles were fully as high 
as those of any adults I know, 
though I sometimes found them 
slightly puzzled by the conventions 
and prejudices of their elders.” 

Miss Obye’s attitude toward her 
profession is no less optimistic 
than her attitude toward young 
people. 

“With our country awakened to 
the teacher'crisis as it has been awak- 
ened by newspapers, magazines, and 
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radio, I feel that the outlook for 
the teaching profession is very 
bright,” she says. “Salaries have 
been raised, and communities have 
been made to realize their respon- 
sibilities for making teaching in 
their schools a pleasant and a satis- 
fying experience—socially as well 
as educationally.” 


Teacher and Citizen 


Incidentally, Miss Obye herself 
has played no small part in secur- 
ing public recognition for teachers 
and teaching. The list of honors 
and recognition that have come to 
her as a result of her activity in 
professional organizations is long. 

Her confident view on the educa- 
tional outlook, backed by her own 
vigorous enthusiasm and energy, 
is consistent with what the editor 
of the Rockford Morning Star ob- 
served in her personality, which 
prompted him to write last August 
20: 

“Miss Katharine Obye, adviser 
to the publication staffs at West 
High School, is a bright, alert little 
woman with snapping blue eyes. 
Her pep and energy could well be 
the envy of many of her younger 
pupils. Her natural qualities of 
leadership have found expression 
in the many offices she has been 
asked to fill, both in her school 
work and in organizations having 
to do with education.” 


This story is fifth in a series 
about graduates of Illinois 
teacher colleges who have en- 
tered the teaching profession. 
The preceding four have been 


about careers in the making. 
This one views a teaching ca- 
reer in retrospect and finds no 


cause for regret. 
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Katharine Obye 


This same editor, commenting 
upon Miss Cbye’s retirement, em- 
phasized the contributions of Miss 
Obye both as a teacher and a citi- 
zen in the March 27, 1947 issue of 
the Star: 

“The record (of Miss Obye) 
whose retirement at the end of 
this school year was announced last 
week, seems to furnish an answer 
to the question . . . whether teach- 
ing is a rewarding way of life; 
whether a teacher can take a con- 
structive part in the community’s 
life ; whether a teacher is consigned 
to a kind of limited citizenship; 
whether a teacher can triumph over 
the bureaucratic side of education 
—which does exist—and carry out 
a mission of true education. .. . 

“Miss Obye’s English courses 
are a part of the cultural back- 
ground of literally thousands of 
men and women here. To say that 
(she was) denied a fully construc- 
tive part in the city’s life is to 
talk nonsense. 

“The joy (she) had in teaching— 
the rewards of seeing young people 
aspire and achieve; the friendly 
and human place . . . in the con- 
sciousness of generations of pupils ; 
the serene knowledge of a task well 
done and a place achieved in the 
community’s life—all knock into 
a cocked hat this talk of limited 
living. How many other profes- 
sions, even pastoral, have so great 
a place in that living together 
which we call society?” 


Recognition and Honors 

This judgment—that Miss Obye’s 
position as a teacher has in no way 
limited her activities as a citizen 
—is convincingly documented by 
her record of participation in civic 
and professional affairs. 

At the time of her retirement, 


(Continued on page 244) 
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The Working Vacation 


In her new role the teacher will encounter many 
opportunities to add to the prestige of teaching. 


By Margaret Blount 


Fito who complain that their 
chosen profession keeps them too 
much in the company of the imma- 
ture, that their academic duties are 
likely to make them cloistered, may 
find in the summer vacation the 
opportunity to rub elbows with the 
work-a-day world in a way that 
will add to their professional 
stature. 


Few people, teachers or others, 
find it possible to spend three 
months of each year in the glamor- 
ous vacation pursuits advertised by 
pleasure resorts. Attendance at 
summer school year after year 
without interruption is hardly to 
be recommended, even for the 
teacher who is seeking to advance 
herself scholastically. 


The “working” vacation from 
teaching, on the other hand, may 
have certain values for teaching. 
In her new role the teacher will 
have many opportunities to show 
herself a versatile and capable per- 
son, and thus add to the prestige 
of teachers in the minds of those 
with whom she comes in contact. 

Many Opportunities 

A little investigation will show 
that there are many opportunities 
for summer jobs open to the teach- 
er. Many factories in large towns 
and cities are offering employment 
to women and men. True, the hours 
may be longer than the ordinary 
school day, and the employe may 
be hampered by company rules, 
foreman’s rules, or group rules, but 
a teacher doing such work will be 
enabled to rub elbows with many 
people who are parents. The teach- 
er will hear the parental side of 
the school story and will, in turn, 
be able to convince these parents 
that a teacher is a sympathetic and 
capable person. 

An alert teacher may be able to 
fit herself into the vacation routine 
of a medical office building as re- 
ceptionist. Once she has had the 
experience and convinced herself 
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that such a receptionist has a job 
to do, she will be in demand to fill 
in vacation vacancies in many 
offices within the building. 

Here, too, the teacher will view 
the other side of the school picture, 
because most medical offices are 
filled with individuals wanting to 
be understood. Here the teacher 
has a wonderful opportunity to let 
people know that she is a teacher 
on vacation but well! qualified to 
do work other than teaching. 


Many hotels, either in cities or 
resort areas, employ at their in- 
formation desks women who are 
intelligent, understanding, and pa- 
tient. Many eating places, especial- 
ly tearooms or hotel dining rooms 
require the services of a hostess 
during the vacation months. They 
need a person who is capable 
of sizing up people immediately, 
one who can make on-the-spot cor- 
rect judgment about matters. The 
possibilities for desirable human 
relations in any of the above capa- 
cities are infinite. 


Department stores use women 
and men for their shopping rou- 
tines. Such tasks as shopping on 
service, shopping for price, or even 
doing personal shopping are a chal- 
lenge to an individual’s originality 
and tenacity. Taking a position as 
a salesperson in a department store 
for the summer months in either 
a city or a suburban area has been 
helpful to some teachers. They 
have thus found out that contact 
with children rather than with 
adults has its good points. 

Newspapers in cities employ 
people to take advertisements over 
the telephone and people to write 
these advertisements. The teacher 
who can type or take dictation in 
shorthand has a valuable asset. 


Personnel Field Promising 
The personnel field is an excel- 
lent one for a teacher to think 
about. Many stores, factories, and 
offices employ people who have 
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some background in the personnel 
field to relieve their regular em- 
ployes during the summer months. 


The employment opportunities 
that have been mentioned are all 
more or less on the prosaic side. 
There are others which trail the 
banners of glamour, daring, and 
hard work. Driving a sightseeing 
bus in a community which is well 
known to the applicant, or driving 
cars across the continent for a mo- 
tor company, are two suggestions 
for one who enjoys driving and its 
attendant inconveniences, 

More Glamour 

Anyone who pursues photogra- 
phy as a hobby and who does not 
object to getting into tight spots, 
might try to secure a position as 
a candid camera photographer for 
a newspaper, nightclub, or maga- 
zine. A teacher who is an excellent 
swimmer and who is accomplished 
in other sports always has the op- 
portunity of becoming a lifeguard, 
an instructor at a camp, or the 
director of a private camp. 


The teacher who wishes to have 
employment during the summer 
vacation, may find that employers 
are not always willing to train an 
employe for only three months. 
The challenge lies in using ingenu- 
ity, cleverness, personality, and 
ability to put one’s self across to a 
reluctant employer. 


A teacher who has had summer 
employment will be able to judge 
more accurately whether her an- 
nual teacher’s salary is comparable 
with her summer salary, when sér- 
vice given is compared with bene- 
fits received. Teachers who have 
such experience will view salary 


- demands more realistically. 


It is most certainly true that on 
the whole teachers are underpaid, 
but to correct this situation the 
steps taken must be sane, deliber- 
ate ones; steps that will make for 
permanence and stability for the 
profession. 
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By W. E. McCleery 


Resi the week prior to the 
seventy-fourth annual convention 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators, approxi- 
mately two hundred school ad- 
ministrators from Illinois, Iowa, 
Texas, Mississippi, California, 
Colorado, and other states, partici- 
pated in a week-long “flying class- 
room” study of business and 
industry in Chicago, Detroit, and 
New York. 


This project was sponsored joint- 
ly by Mr. Carl M. Horn, Michigan 
State College professor of educa- 
tion, and Air Age Education Re- 
search of New York. Mr. Horn was 
the co-ordinator of the field study 
to help bridge the gap between 
business, industry, and education. 


Tour and Tourists 


Those from Illinois who parti- 
cipated in the entire tour were: 
Mr. K. D. Waldo, superintendent 
of schools, Aurora (East); Mr. 
Carl Larson, superintendent of 
schools, Aurora (West); Mr. F. C. 
Thomas, superintendent of schools, 
Barrington; Mr. Darrell Blodgett, 
superintendent of schools, Jackson- 
ville; Mrs. Marjorie Leinauer, 
DeKalb County superintendent of 
schools, Sycamore; Mr. Floyd 
Shetter, Rock Island County super- 
intendent of schools, Rock Island; 
Mr. Paul Conklin, Winnebago 
County superintendent of schools, 
Rockford; Mr. John Torrens, Lee 
County superintendent of schools, 
Dixon; and Wayne McCleery, 
principal, Community High School, 
Crystal Lake. 

Business and industries in Chi- 
cago visited and studied were: 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel, Internation- 
al Harvester, Sears-Roebuck, Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank, Marshall 
Field & Company, Swift and Com- 
pany, Donnelley and Company, 
Western Electric Company. 

In Detroit: Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, General Motors Corporation, 
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the Flying Classroom 


School men took to the air to learn how to fit 





young people for roles in business and industry; 


they landed with some down-to-earth conclusions. 


Company, 


Ford Motor Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation. 
In New York: International 


Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
National Broadcasting Company, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York Stock Exchange, 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, Air-Age Educa- 
tion Research. 

In New York there was included 
also a visit to the United Nations. 

Schedule of a typical day in the 
“Flying Classroom” Study of In- 
dustry and Business follows: 

9:00—9:30 a.m. The Story of 
Our Company, by president or 
other top executive 

9:30—12:00 Tour of company 

12 :00—1 :30 p.m. Luncheon, with 
top executives of the company 
under study 

1:30—2:00 Employment Proce- 
dures, Personnel Director. 

2 :00—2 :30 Education and Train- 
ing, Training Director 

2:30—3:00 Human Relations, 
Director of Industrial Relations 

3 :00—3:30 Public Relations, Di- 
rector of Public Relations 

3 :30—4 :00 Occupational Adjust- 
ment, Plant Manager 

4:00—4:30 Co-operation 
Schools, Top Executive 

Top executives addressed the 
group, conducted the tours of the 
plants, and described employment 
procedures, skill needs, training 
programs, public relations tech- 
niques, labor-management prob- 
lems, occupational adjustment, and 
co-operation with the schools. Ques- 
tions asked by educators as well 
as by business and industrial lead- 
ers brought out the fact that busi- 
ness and industrial leaders are as 
uninformed about education as 
educators are about big business. 

The problems of industry and 
education are not only parallel but 
are interrelated, especially as they 
involve the people whom the 
schools train and industry employs. 


with 
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Neither education nor industry can 
work toward a solution of its prob- 
lems without the aid and the co- 
operation of the other. To create such 
mutual understanding and co-opera- 
tion was one of the purposes of the 
tour. 


Curriculum Change Needed 

The evidence is clear that schools 
must eliminate some of the more 
useless material in the curriculum 
to make room for more vital and 
needed material, such as human 
relations. One executive told the 
group that not many lose their jobs 
because they cannot do the jobs for 
which they are respectively em- 
ployed, but that 61 percent lose 
their positions because of poor 
human relations. The implications 
for schools are obvious. 

More English should be taught 
in the schools, and it should be 
taught better. Labor and manage- 
ment officials were quick to em- 
phasize its importance as a means 
of communication between workers 
themselves, among executives 
themselves, and between workers 
and executives. 

Airplanes were used in travel 
because of the time-saving factor. 
This permitted, for example, leav- 
ing Chicago Wednesday morning, 
February 18, spending a full day 
studying the Detroit motor indus- 
try and flying on to New York in 
time for an evening of recreation. 

The large airport has become the 
crossroads of the world. The im- 
plication seems clear that the 
schools must assume the respon- 
sibility of preparing the minds of 
young people so that they may be 
at home in such a world, into what- 
ever part of it they may go. 

The education of all those parti- 
cipating in the study was increased 
immeasurably. Every school ad- 
ministrator should endeavor to be 
included in such a tour. It is a 
most effective device for bringing 
about changes in education. 
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The Executive Secretary's Letter .. . 








By Irving F. Pearson 


A Far-Reaching Decision 


Fics United States Supreme Court 
decision on the case of McCullom 
vs. Board of Education of Cham- 
paign seems likely to be one of the 
most significant and far-reaching 
decisions affecting public education 
handed down to date. 

Legal evaluations of the decision 
indicate that little room is left in 
which public school authorities 
may function directly with religi- 
ous leaders in behalf of religious 
education. Certainly, the teaching 
of creed, proselyting and evangel- 
ism in the public schools, with public 
school aid, are definitely outlawed. 

On the other hand, law experts 
are quite unanimous, in their opin- 
ion that the decision does not ban 
religious influences which may be 
gained as a concomitant of teach- 
ing literature, music, history, etc. 
Religion in the story of civiliza- 
tion, hymns in music courses, 
sacred numbers presented by chor- 
uses, the Bible in literature, and 
the like would in their opinion re- 
main unaffected by the decision. 


It is quite clear that buildings of 
the tax-supported school system 
may not be used for the dissemina- 
tion of sectarian doctrines. It is 
likewise clear that releasing pupils 
from their legal duty of attending 
school to attend religious classes, 
is in violation of the Constitution. 

The distribution in the schools 
of cards, forms, blanks, and the like 
on which preferences as to reli- 
gions and religious instructions are 
recorded would violate the deci- 
sion. Likewise, the keeping of 
public-school ‘records regarding 
pupil attendance in religious in- 
strution classes held either in the 
schools or outside the schools 
would be banned. School adminis- 
trative officers may no longer 
exercise jurisdiction over teachers 
of religion employed by church 
authorities. 


On the other hand, schools are 
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Some current interpretation of the 
Supreme Court’s Champaign decision 


evidently not prohibited by the 
decision from emphasizing the 
writings of great religious leaders 
as literature, nor the religious in- 
fluences upon architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. It is highly 
probable that current religious 
thought may be discussed as a part 
of the study of current events and 
other social studies. 


Saturated with Religious Influence 


Religious leaders may be used as 
resource persons, just as are 
writers, lawyers, journalists, art- 
ists, and the like. Spiritual leaders 
may address assemblies on non- 
sectarian subjects. Classes empha- 
sizing religious values which are 
not tied to creed, such as the 
brotherhood of man, unity, etc., 
remain unaffected, according to 
current legislative opinion. 


It was Justice Jackson who 
emphasized the losses to our cul- 
ture that would result if the deci- 
sion were interpreted as banning 
religious content found in the so- 
cial sciences, literature, and art. 
He wrote as follows: 


“The fact is that for good or 
for ill, nearly everything in our 
culture worth transmitting, every- 
thing which gives meaning to life, 
is saturated with religious influ- 
ences, derived from paganism, 
Judaism, Christianity—both Catho- 
lic and Protestant—and other faiths 
accepted by a large part of the 
world’s peoples. One can hardly 
respect a system of education that 
would leave the student wholly 
ignorant of the current religious 
thoughts that move the world so- 
ciety for a part in which he is 
béing prepared.” 


Justice Frankfurter wrote: 

“The public school is at once the 
symbol of our democracy and the 
most pervasive means for promot- 
ing our common destiny. In no 
activity of the state is it more vital 
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to keep out divisive forces than in 
its schools, to avoid confusing, not 
to say fusing, what the Constitu- 
tion sought to keep strictly apart. 
‘The great American principle of 
eternal separation’—Elihu Root’s 
phrase bears repetition—is one of 
the vital reliances of our constitu- 
tional systems for assuring unities 
among our people stronger than 
our diversities. It is the Court’s 
duty to enforce this principle in its 
full integrity.” 

Justice Black in the majority 
opinion wrote: 

“ ... Both religion and govern- 
ment can best work to achieve 
their lofty aims if each is left free 
from the other within its respec- 
tive sphere.” 

Undoubtedly, there are many 
questions left unsolved by the 
Supreme Court decision. Many 
others will yet arise. On the other 
hand, the decision has undoubtedly 
reaffirmed the traditional national 
policy of the separation of state and 
church, and the part that schools 
must play in the preservation of 
that policy. 


Must Engender Spiritual Values 

It is quite clear that the public 
schools must more clearly evaluate 
the basic spiritual qualities which 
they should engender outside of 
religious education itself. Certain- 
ly the decision throws greater re- 
sponsibility upon the churches and 
the home for providing a program 
of religious education for the young. 

The decision, furthermore, ém- 
phasizes careful teacher evaluation 
of teaching services and practices 
which will insure the development 
of a citizenry whose ideals sub- 
scribe to the finest principles of 
ethical character and human rela- 
tions. Indeed, it is highly probable 
that the public will gradually gain 
a new appreciation of such contri- 
butions heretofore and now pro- 
vided by the public schools. 
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America’s Greatest Summer Vacation Land 





See This Vacation Wonderland via 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


Awaiting you in the Rocky 
Mountains of Montana, a thrill- 
packed vacation among 1785 
square miles of scenic wilder- 
ness—land of rugged mountain 
peaks, colorful lakes and 
streams, ancient glaciers, 
Blackfeet Indians and wild 
animals. You stay in marvelous 
hotels—eat marvelous meals— 


have a marvelous time! 


All- 


1am Otor Coach 


5s 15 through Se Csdaily, June 

A Great Way to go a » x either of Great Nom 15, from 
entrances to Glacier Pack two 
Vay Tour 






Tours 
Days 


MANY GLACIER HOTEL, in the heart of Glacier National Park. 





’ . . 10 hotel cad antes One nigh 
Great Northern’s Vacation Train . meals. $79 9g 
“tay Tour in ; 
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For information on railway transportation or Park Tours and facilities, write 
V. 5. KENNY, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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When at the Ninety-fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association Mr. Paul 
Grigsby was introduced as I.E.A.’s 
next president with the remark that 
whereas most incoming presidents 
have a background of three years 
experience on the association’s 
Executive Committee Mr. Grigsby 
had four years, the I.E.A. Presi- 
dent-Elect countered: 

“You have heard that it has 
taken me four years to achieve a 
goal that most people reach in 
three. You may draw the obvious 
conclusions.” 

From an examination of the rec- 
ord there is only one conclusion 
to be drawn: that the breadth and 
variety of Mr. Grigsby’s profes- 
sional and community services sup- 
port the judgment of the I.E.A. in 
calling upon him to serve a full 
term as chairman of the Committee 
on Professional and Public Rela- 
tions and member of the Executive 
Committee and of the Board of Di- 
rectors after he had served one 
year in these capacities to complete 
an unexpired term. 


President 


Elect of LEA. 


July 1 the officers elected 
at the December, 1947 meeting 
of the I.E.A. Representative 
Assembly will assume office. 


It was in Missouri that Mr. 
Grigsby received his own school- 
ing—topped with a M.A. from the 
University of Missouri and two 
years additional graduate work at 
Washington University, St. Louis 
—and his first decade of profes- 
sional experience. 

In 1932 he came to the Granite 
City Community High School as 
its principal. In 1934 he was made 
the school’s superintendent, which 
is the position he holds today. 

The list of offices which he has 
held in professional organizations 
is long and impressive. It includes: 
secretary and later for two terms 
president of the Missouri State 
Secondary School Principals As- 
sociation; member of the executive 
board of the Illinois Secondary 
School Principals Association ; 
chairman of the public relations 
committee of the Southwestern 
Division of the I.E.A.; and chair- 
man of the I.E.A. Committee on 
Professional and Public Relations. 

Mr. Grigsby will retire as Public 
Relations head and will assume office 
as I.E.A, President on July 1, 1948. 





Digest of Board Meetings 


Time and Place: 3:30 P.M., 
March 19, 1948, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Present: President J. Harold 
Voshall; Directors E. E. Keener, 
Paul A. Grigsby, Marie Hine, 
Helen Ryan, James E. Pease, and 
Edith Wentworth; staff members, 
L. R. Grimm, Claude E. Vick, Mau- 
rice Crew, and Irving F. Pearson. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
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of previous meeting. (2) Approved 
financial report for February. (3) 
Approved financial report of con- 
tributions to Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund. (4) Received progress 
report of Research Department 
(studies including foundation pro- 
gram costs, uniformity of school 
elections, district boundary change 
procedures, legislative promotion 
material, tenure and contract cases, 
and bill drafting, conferences, staff 
retirement plans, etc.). 
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(5) Directed that staff retirement 
plans and proposals be considered 
by a subcommittee of the Finance 
Committee and the Board. 

(6) Received Public and Profes- 
sional Relations Department report 
emphasizing close correlation be- 
tween the legislative proposals and 
public relations plans, more direct 
contacts with individual teachers, 
problems attendant upon school 
district reorganization, plans for 
school journalism teachers meeting 
with press representatives to study 
best techniques of school reporting, 
film strips, motion pictures, etc., 
supporting the total program, the 
use- of advertising materials fur- 
nished by the Advertising Council, 
tenure committees in the Divisions. 


(7) Heard Mr. Crew’s report re- 
garding field services in Chicago, 
including good attendance at pro- 
fessional institutes, growing inter- 
est in I. E. A. membership and 
activities, the use of local radio 
stations, and growing interest in 
I. E. A. Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany insurance and the possibility 
of FTA chapters and clubs in 
Chicago. (8) Received Secretary’s 
recommendations regarding com- 
mittee meeting dates, the new State 
Education Council, the new Re- 
search Co-ordinating Committee. 

(9) Authorized dates for future 
meetings of governing committees, 
Division Presidents, and the Sec- 
tion Council. (10 Approved plans 
for the next annual meeting. (11) 
Approved plans for Education-In- 
dustry Conferences with school 
board, industry, and employee rep- 
resentatives at Dixon, May 4, 
Springfield, May 6, and Chicago, 
May 7. (12) Received communica- 
tions regarding meetings of the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. 


(13) Placed ‘question of delega- 
tion to the WOTP on agenda for 
the next meeting. (14) Received 
announcements regarding candi- 
dacies for various N.E.A. offices. 
(15) Considered communications 
and plans regarding Federal aid 
promotion. (16) Directed that I. 
E. A. Mutual Insurance Company 
be requested to. change date of 
semi-annual meeting 


Adjournment: 6:45 p.m. 


Irving F. Pearson 
Executive Secretary 
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MINNESOTA SUMMER 
SESSION 


In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study covering 
all fields of education and scientific interest including 
American institutions and their relation to educational 
needs, special emphasis is being placed on The History 
of Science and the Scandinavian Area. A teaching staff 
of 1000 persons including educators of national and 
international reputation—plus the splendid facilities of 
great libraries and laboratories—offer outstanding op- 
portunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. 
There will be special courses and workshops for teachers 
in primary, secondary, and higher education. Counseling 
facilities for entering students. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 14 and 15. Second 
term registration, Monday, July 26. Write now for complete bulletin. 
Dean of Summer Session, 854 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MA N WN E > Oo 











This year 










Get full travel and university credits plus 
first-hand “Air World Education’ on 
university-sponsored tours via TWA. 


FOUR INTERESTING SUMMER STUDY TOURS 
traveling by TWA 


Each tour is university-approved. Each is conducted by a | 
nationally known professor. Price of each includes all exp " | 









unless otherwise indicated. 










I. GREAT BRITAIN—a study of education throughout the 
British Isles. Eight weeks. June 28th to August 20th. Eight 
hours’ university credit . . .. 2... 2s ee een eeee $1245. 











2. EUROPE—3 weeks’ tour. Visit England, France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland. Three departures as follows: Leave June 
26th to July 17th; July 17th to August 8th; August 7th to 
August 28th. 3 hours’ university creiit . . . . $1070 to $1095. 

















3. SWITZERLAND—5 weeks’ study at University of Zurich— 
Languages and other studies. July 15th to August 31st. $865. 


4. AIR AGE GEOGRAPHY (Southwest U. S.) Two weeks. 
July 15th to July 30th covers area from Albuquerque to San 
Francisco. Two hours’ university credit (Price includes all but 
meals when not in the air). ........... Waa Caw $288 








— — 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.S.A. + EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 






_John H. Furbay, Director 
OWA Air World Education Setv's, Missouri 
101 W. 11th Street, Kansas “ity ©, © aniversity- 
Please send me further information about the 
approved tour, or tours, checked 
(] Great Barrain 0 


() Am Acs GrocRraPray (Southwest U. S.) 

C) I would like to take a trip by air from 
to. on or about (dates) 

C11 would like « list of summer schools offering Ais Age 
Education Workshops in the U.S. A. 














Unrversity OF ZURICH [_] Burors 











ion: __—__—_——— 
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"BASIC L | 
FIRST READER BASIC | BASIC Ss 
SECOND READER MM tippy READER 


” NEW OCR Fenny BOOKS 


The New Day In and Day. Out (Basic 
Primer) 


The New Round About (First Primer) 


The New Friendly Village (Basic 
Read 


Second ler) 
The New If I Were Going (Basic 
Third Reader) 


Totally NEW Features in Reading 


The Rebus—used in the pre-primers, 
keeps interest high and sight vocab- 
ulary low. 

Textfilms—correlated with the texts, 
a visual tool which helps to teach 
reading skills. 


Big Pictures—for use with the first preprimer, enables teach- qbacners 

on Wall Chart. * “te 

weeding was the publication of The New 
ess and Preprimer Program. 

This Year—headlining the news again is the publication of The 

New Alice and Jerry Basic Primer, First Reader, Second Read- 


ers to build any sto 
Last Year—top news 
Alice and Jerry Reading Read’ 


er, and Third Reader. 


Write for Information 


Triple Teaching Plans—one for su- 
perior, one for the average, one for 
the immature groups. 

Vocabulary Workbooks — additional 
seatwork lessons for the immature 
group. 





ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
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131 East 23rd St., New York 10 
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N.E:A. Honor Rell 


COUNTIES WITH 100 PERCENT 
N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 
Pulaski 1947 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 
WITH 100 PERCENT N.E.A. 








ENROLLMENT 
Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston 1934 
Illinois State Normal Universtiy, 
Normal 1934 





SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 






































Alhambra 1946 
Belvidere 1928 
Bluffs (E1.) 1946 
Bluffs Community High School.......1946 
Champaign 1934 
Duquoin (El.) 1947 
Edwardsville 1936 
Goreville Township High School......1947 
Harrisburg (El.) 1947 
Hillsboro Community High School..1947 
Jacksonville 1937 
Lawrenceville Township High 

School 1946 
Lovejoy 1947 
Marshall (El.) 1946 
Mendota 1934 
Mount Carmel 1947 





Niantic Community High School...1946 
Paxton Rural Community 

Consolidated 1947 
Pekin (El.) 1923 
Pekin Community High School......1924 
Polo Community High School...__.1947 
Spring Valley, Hall Township 

High School 1947 
Varna Township High School.___.1946 
Warrensburg Community High 

School sessemeeeee 1 939 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 

Alton, Clara Barton School................1946 
Alton, Douglas School... severe 942 
Alton, Dunbar School................. i 
Alton, East Jr. High School. 
Alton, Humboldt School........... 
FEPOGEA, EE URRE CRO teencnrnmenen 1942 
Alton, Lovejoy School... q 

Alton, Lowell School... ‘ 
Alton, Horace Mann School... 
Alton, McKinley-Delmar School......1942 


























Alton, Milton School..._.___.... 1944 
Alton; Rufus Easton School .....1946 
Alton, Washington School......................1943 
Alvin, Alvin School 1946 
Antioch, Emmons Schoo]. conmel 947 
Bloomington, Emmerson School........1944 
Casey, Casey School nn enneenn- 947 


Coulterville, Coulterville School..1947 
Coopers Grove School 









(R, R. Tinley Park)... 1 947 
Decatur, Centennial Jr. High 

School 1927 
Decatur, Dennis School... ..1926 
Decatur, Dtrrfee Schooh cece 1927 
Decatur, French Schoo he ecccccccccccmee nese 1926 
Decatur, Garfield School... evn 926 


Decatur, Gastran School .ccccccsennenoeel 926 
Decatur, Grant School ietleaideerchanig PO 
Decatur, John Hill Jr. High School..1926 
Decatur, Lincoln School.............1927 
Decatur, Oak Grove School... 1938 
Decatur, Oakland School......_...1926 
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AMERICAN-BURLINGTON 
BUSLINES 
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VL’ see Old Faithful 
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| ") , Fiske — : = — Offers Low-Cost, Expense Paid Tours 
_. « Yellowstone Ride in Armchair Comfort Especially Designed for Teachers 
. ‘Jd Falls . . . Paint in New ONE LOW PRICE INCLUDES: 
iS Pots. . . Theil Air-Conditioned Buses TRANSPORTATION 


Round trip transportation from point of 
origin and return in modern air- 
conditioned buses — complete comfort 


all the way. HOTELS 
Stop in historically famous hotels, 
known for their comfort ond hospitality. 
We'll reserve your room. 

MEALS 
You'll enjoy delightful meals in famous 
eating places — each meal a thrill in 


—_ SIGHTSEEING 
Local guides will escort you to all 
points of interest — both in cities and 
through the parks. 

JUST GO AND ENJOY 
Your friendly American - Burlington 
ticket agent will make all the orrange- 
ments for hotels, sightseeing and trans- 
portation. You don't worry about o 
thing! Just have fun and excitement all 
the way. Select your tour and mail 
coupon today! 


to America's 
Wonderland! 

















Thrill-packed Days i 

ys in th 
Heart of the Rockies . . . ved 
Big Thompson Canyon... 
Continental Divide... 



















Berthoud Pass. 
an ml meme — ——— — “ 

isin Holton san 2sat4 SEND FOR AMERICAN-BURLINGTON BUSLINES 
pies? *** a oot” in Gre? COLORFUL 506 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

ab -** “Fl visit rhe Mor FOLOER , Please send me complete information and cost of tours 

cise” . Vis . hecked below: 

Salt Lake wh temple: > ala ramps — of opt oenn C sack wuss Oe , 

mon atc. : a _ C cotonavo C eastern (CD TEACHERS’ TRAVELOAN PLAN 









complete itinerary and 


cost from your town. Nam 





ine hae Send coupon today! 
FRIENDLY BUS SERVICE |HIIIUIII}] CHARTERED BUSES for 
EVERYWHERE — |ErYYITTINNTg] ALL OCCASIONS 


! American Buslines 
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The moment you step on a 
comfortable Canadian Pacific 
train, you'll know this is the 
perfect way to travel across 
Canada...to or from the North 
Pacific Coast and California. 


Everything is right...the 
scenery, the gracious service, 
the food. Stop over at Banff 
Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet... 
or rustic mountain lodges. 


Season from June to September. 


a? about rail fares and Great 
La 


es trips from your local agent or 
at any Canadian Pacific office. 


* * 
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Decatur, Oglesby School nessinee | 922 
Decatur, Pugh School 1927 
Decatur, Riverside School.............1926 











Decatur, Roach SH OOM ervaccscerereeereereeneeree 920 
Decatur, Roosevelt Jr. High 
School 1923 


Decatur, Ulrich Schoo heen l 926 
Decatur, Warren School nveceee 926 
Decatur, Washington School.__...1927 
Deerfield, Tripp School 1947 
East Carondelet, East Carondelet 
School (P.O. Dingo) cccceccececeenernseneerrene 
East Carondelet, Hough School 
(P.O. Dupo) 1947 
East St. Louis, Carver School 1947 
East St. Louis, Garfield School._..1947 
East St. Louis, Robinson School....1947 
Eldorado, Lincoln School...............1936 
Galesburg Sr. High School_______..1947 
Georgetown Jr. High School._..__.1947 
Gilberts, Hilltop School_..1947 
Gurnee, Russel School 1947 
Gurnee, Stafford School 1947 
Gurnee, Stearns Schooh ce ccccccncceecnnnl 947 
Peoria, Garfield School 1947 
Peoria, Reservoir School.._____...1947 





1947 

















Pontiac, Pontiac School 1947 
Prairie View, Half Day School 1947 
St. Charles, Illinois State Training 
School for Boys 1947 
Taylor Springs, Taylor Springs 
School 1947 





Tinley Park, Union School......1947 
Tuscola, Arcola School cncccnccnmne1 947 

















Tuscola, North Ward School 1946 
Tuscola, South Ward School 1946 
Tuscola, Villa Grove School.......1947 
Warrensburg, Warrensburg 

School 1946 
Wauconda, Vasey School “i 1947 
Westchester, Westchester School 

(P.O. Maywood) 1947 





Woodstock, Clay Street School.......1934 


Retain Qualified Teachers 
for Illinois Schools 


The organization of some school 
districts into larger and/or more effi- 
cient units-has made possible the 
release of teachers for service in 
other districts. During the period 
of teacher scarcity many teachers 
and administrators have given of 
their energy, time, and devotion to 
maintain the highest possible stand- 
ards for the schools which they 
have served. They richly deserve 
the ‘opportunities for promotion 
which the reorganization move- 
ment may bring. 

Under the conditions which now 
exist in newly created districts, the 
members of the professional staff 
can look for the promotions which 
they have hoped for at various 
times. During the continuing period 
of teacher shortage they can estab- 
lish themselves in the same or other 
areas where tenure, basic school 
support, and more adequate equip- 
ment will contribute to better edu- 
cational performance. 
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BOUND FOR ROME...Italy? 
New York?... Georgia? 


Then do as experienced 
travelers do...carry 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


On the Piazza di Spagna in Rome, Italy, 
or on the Main streets of Rome, New 
York or Rome, Georgia, the wise trav- 
eler makes sure that his precious travel 
funds are safe and spendable by carry- 
ing NCB Travelers Checks. 

Because they are backed by America’s 
greatest world-wide bank—The National 
City Bank of New York, NCB Travelers 
Checks are cheerfully accepted... 
hotels, railroad, airline or steamship 
offices—stores, restaurants, everywhere. 
In case of loss or theft, you get a prompt 
refund. 


In denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. They cost only 75¢ for each $100. 
Ask for them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


BACKED BY AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WORLD-WIDE BANK 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
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World Book Encyclopedia 


. because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over the United 
States were asked whether their children had ben- 
efited from having THE WORLD BOOK. 88% said 
“Yes”—nearly 9 out of 10! They reported their 
children advanced more rapidly, got better grades, 
were more interested in school work. 

Now you can recommend THE WORLD BOOK with 
even greater confidence. For the completely new 
WORLD BOOK is finer than ever before in its 30- 
year . Not merely a revision—it has been 
completely rebuilt from cover to cover. New page 


format and size; new, easy-to-read type; new print- 
ing plates throughout; new articles and pictures by 
the thousand; new and larger maps; new beautiful, 
durable bindings. Get your order in early! Demand 
still exceeds our printing capacity. 





ADDED SUMMER INCOME is easy to get with a 
World Book summer franchise. Write new for details 
to The World Book Encyclopedia, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 








Dept. STG-448, Chicago |, Ill. 
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$2,000,000! 





INDIANA 
is an ideal 


* From the sand dune beaches 
of Lake Michigan, on Indiana’s 
northern edge, to the fairyland - 
Wyandotte and Marengo Caves of 
the southern part of the state, In- 
diana is a vacation paradise. 

In between lie rolling, wooded 
hills; scores of lovely lakes; sites 
of great historic events; homes of 
people famous in the arts. All these 
points of interest are easily accessi- 
ble, connected by one of the na- 
tion’s very finest highway systems. 
The neat, friendly cities and towns, 
with their world-famous air of hos- 
pitality, welcome you to Indiana. 
Plan to spend at least part of your 
vacation in the beautiful Hoosier 
State ... get the facts now. 





a 


— mee 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS .. . DEPT. 102-A 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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There will be many members of 
the teaching staff who, because of 
a knowledge of local conditions, 
acquaintance with children and 
parents, and other factors, will 
wish to remain in their present 
communities. The abilities, experi- 
ence, and desires of these teachers 
should be given due consideration 
by the members of the boards of 
education who have the responsi- 
bility of making the selections of 
teachers for the newly created 
school districts 

In districts where additional 
teachers are needed, due consider- 
ation should be given to the quali- 
fications of those teachers from 
other communities who have work- 
ed for reorganization even though 
they have known that the reorgani- 
zation would probably mean the 
elimination of their positions while 
bringing about the improvement of 
educational opportunities for the 
children of the community. 

A minimum of four years of aca- 
demic preparation beyond high 
school is required for the issuance 
of a certificate to teach. In addition 
to this minimum college training 
there still remains to be considered 
the period of development which 
can come only as a result of suc- 
cessful experience. It is evident 
that as far as possible all compe- 
tent members should be retained 
in the profession. 


Make Sure There’s an Emergency 


No board of education, board of 
directors, superintendent, or prin- 
cipal should make a request for 
emergency Certification or emer- 
gency approval for any person un- 
til, after careful search and due in- 
quiry, it is evident that no one who 
is competent is available for the 
position in question. The State 
Examining Board for Teachers, the 
Supervisory Department of the 
Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Office 
of the High School Visitor should 
demand and require supporting evi- 
dence for every request for certifi- 
cation or approval. 

Boards of education have a re- 
sponsibility to the teachers who are 
trained for a teaching career. The 
teachers themselves have the. re- 
sponsibility of letting it be known 
that their services are available. 
All teachers who will be available 
for teaching positions in new loca- 
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In 1948 Van Nostrand is 100 
years old. Here are some new 
publications with which we 


begin our second century. 





1948 Second Edition 


CHEMISTRY 
A COURSE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Hocc, ALLEY, AND BICKEL 


New material on nuclear fission, 
detergents, antibiotics, and all new 
discoveries. Industrial applications 


emphasised. 


1948 Second Edition 


PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 


Burns, VERWIEBE, AND HAZEL 


New sections on atomic energy, radar, 
and jet propulsion—new treatment on 
the cathode ray tube, generator, elec- 
tro-static machine, etc. New develop- 
ments added all along the line. 


1948 Eighteenth Edition 


SWOOPE’S LESSONS IN 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 


Revised by HausMANN 


This standard text has been entirely 
reset and brought up-to-date. Subject 
matter rearranged; modern terms and 
symbols introduced; new material 
added in television, loran, and radar. 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY ~- 
SANDERS 


This 1947 book has met with much 
success its first year. It is a “natural 
order” text compact enough to be cov- 
ered in the standard time allotment. 
Excellent chapter-end helps. 
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tions for the school year 1948-’49 
should without delay proceed to 
let it be known that they will be 
willing to accept positions in new 
communities. 


Bring Records Up-to-Date 

The best method for such teach- 
ers to follow will be to contact 
the placement offices of the col- 
leges from which their bachelor’s 
and graduate degrees were ob- 
tained. Their placement records 
should be brought up-to-date. 

These same persons are urged to 
take advantage of the Placement 
Division of the Illinois Education 
Association, 100 East Edwards 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. 

Every cousty superintendent of 
schools in the State should be in- 
formed by teachers who wish to 
obtain positions other than those 
which they now hold, because the 
county superintendent is in a posi- 
tion to give such teachers sound 
professional advice. 

School officials interested in find- 
ing competent replacements or 
teachers for new positions will find 
the colleges and placement organi- 
zations mentioned desirable sources 
of information. 

There is now a crisis confronting 
the Nation due to the number of 
teachers who have left the profes- 
sion and the limited number of 
persons who are preparing for 
teaching. Further depletion of the 
numbers .of qualified teachers will 
make the problem more critical. 
Through careful attention to the 
needs and opportunities which 
arise as a result of changing con- 
ditions, every qualified teacher can 
be retained and recruits can be 
attracted to the profession.—C.E.V. 


Randolph County URA 


Randolph County teachers, awake 
to the responsibilities of the pro- 
fession at the local, state, and na- 
tional levels, have created a United 
Education Associations, writes L. 
V. Krutsinger, superintendent of 
schools at Chester. Joiners sign 
up once and they’re in—local, state, 
and national associations. Wide as 
it is high, U.E.A. membership con- 
sists of 113 percent of the 203 ac- 
tive teachers in the county—a total 
of 230 U.E.A. members. That’s see- 
ing professional responsibilities 








Students will find numerous offerings in the 
Graduate School, in the College of Letters, 
Arts, and Sciences, in the Colleges of Archi- 
tecture, Commerce and Business Admini- 
stration, Engineering, Music, and Pharmacy 





Summer Session 





Special opportunities are offered in the 
fields of Art, Music, Drama, Audio- 
Visual Education, Remedial Reading, 
Speech Correction, School Administration, 
Counseling and Guidance, Intercultural 
Education, Family Life Education. 


Reduced Rates for Teachers in Active 
Service. 


SIX WEEKS - JUNE 21 to JULY 31 
FOUR. WEEKS - AUG. 2 to AUG. 28 
TEN WEEKS - JUNE 21 to AUG. 28 


in the Schools of Education, Journalism, 
Library Science, Public Administration, 
Religion, and Social Work, and in the 
departments of a ayy Therapy, 
Physical Therapy, Radio and Cinema. 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7, California : 











separately and seeing them whole. 
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VP STANFORD 


University-wide 
Program for 


Teachers 


THEME: 


The Issues of ONE WORLD— 
America’s Responsibilities 


First Session starts June 17. 
Second Session starts July 19. 


In addition to extensive offerings in edu- 
cation, all departments of the University 
have collaborated in more than 400 
courses, many of which have been espe- 
cially planned for educational workers 
and carry graduate credit in the School 
of Education. 


WORKSHOPS . . . INSTITUTES 
CONFERENCES 


Ample housing. San Francisco Penin- 
sula’s pleasant summer climate and 
scenic environment. 





For S Quarter Bulletin address: 


SUMMER QUARTER, Dept. A, 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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CURRICULUM LAG 
(Continued from page 210) 
and safeguard its members against 
accidents and disease. 

It must develop, wisely utilize, 
and conserve its natural resources. 
It must rear and educate its young. 
It must enable its population to 
satisfy its spiritual and aesthetic 
impulses. It must provide recrea- 
tion for its members. 





It must provide sufficient “social 
cement” (a body of commonly held 
beliefs and aspirations) to afford 
societal integration. And it must 
so organize and govern its popula- 
tion that all the other processes 
will successfully be carried forward 
in consonance with its commonly 
held beliefs and aspirations. 

It can easily be demonstrated 
that the successful carrying for- 








GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY 
OUR COUNTRY 


A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR 
THE UNITED STATES 


SOUND SCHOLARSHIP 
HISTORICAL ACCURACY 












OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION SERIES 
Complete History Program for the Elementary School 


This series reveals to pupils the moving pageantry of our 
nation’s past. It brings to them our present role of interna- 
tional importance. Our nation is developed in a world setting. 


This series emphasizes the leaders of exploration, discovery, 
and government. It emphasizes the outstanding figures in 
science, art, literature, and music. It shows the relation between 
momentous events. It prepares youth for intelligent citizen- 
ship. Among its high points are: 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN 
NATIONS 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 


PRACTICAL TEACHING PLANS 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
SIMPLE READING VOCABULARY 
SUPPLEMENTARY AIDS 


New York 3 





San Francisco 5 
Atlanta 3 





—) 
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STAGE DRAPERY 


Flame 
Proofing 


Motor 
Controls 


Stage 
Curtains 


Installations 
Rigging 


Steel 
Tracks 


Now is the time to give the stage in your school auditorium 
that “New Look.” Designing done by experts. For detailed 


information write directly to 


Premier 


Studios 


Clascenna Hinton Harvey, Owner 


904 South MacArthur Blvd. 





Tel. 7249 Springfield, Ill. 
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ward of any of these basic, social 
processes requires learned behavior ; 
that each requires that the pop- 
ulation must understand, believe, 
and do certain things rather than 
their opposites; hence, that the 
effective discharge of any and all 
such survival imperatives is a func- 
tion of education. 

That only artifacts remain to 
remind us of some of the world’s 
once great cultures attests the an- 
tecedent fact that their education- 
al “systems” were inadequate to 
the operational demands of one or 
more of these necessary processes. 

We turn now to a brief parti- 
cularization of the second educa- 
tional responsibility postulated by 
our premise—that of enabling all 
youth to achieve personal adequacy 
in terms of life’s demands upon 
them. 

As we have already suggested, 
one category of personal need in 
this regard derives from the fact 
that youths face certain demands 
imposed by our culture—tasks 
which our society requires that 
youth must either perform success- 
fully or be penalized or punished. 

These penalty-freighted demands 
begin to impinge upon the child 
in early childhood and continue to 
do so on through adolescence and 
adulthood until senility wins him 
his reprieve. Corey and others 
have dubbed these the “develop- 
mental tasks” (of childhood, of 
adolescence, of adulthood), and 
this aptly descriptive appellation 
promises to “stick.” 


Developmental Tasks 

What concerns us here are the 
developmental tasks of adolescents. 
These Corey has defined as (1) 
coming to terms with his own 
body; accepting his own body in 
terms of its size, shape, and rate 
of growing ; accepting his own sex 
with its characteristic privileges, 
responsibilities, and limitations: (2) 
achieving a new orientation to-his 
age mates of both sexes; learning 
to deal with his fellows as equals, 
to meet those of the opposite sex 
terms, and eventually 
choosing one for a husband or wife: 
(3) achieving independence from 
his family ; freeing himself from his 
dependence on his parents; ulti- 
mately, becoming sufficiently “psy- 
chologically weaned” from his fam- 
ily to become an adequate partner 
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in establishing a new family; (4) 
achieving adult economic and social 
status ; acquiring the ability to hold 
down a job; putting aside childish 
ways and accepting responsibility 
as a citizen; (5) acquiring self- 
confidence and a system of values; 
becoming a mature person as our 
culture defines the term.* 


As we note this list of develop- 
mental tasks, it is apparent that 
each requires the learning of new 
attitudes, the acquiring of new 
understandings, the building of new 
skills, and the engendering of new 
modes of behavior—learned responses 
all. The successful performance of 
each developmental task is thus a 
function of education. Either the 
adolescent learns what must be 
learned, or he fails to achieve the 
developmental adjustments which 
these tasks connote. 

Practical Help Needed 

There are many types of prac- 
tical help which youth need in 
order to “get along” adequately. 
Most of these are directly related 
to the developmental tasks just 
discussed, but all are needed if the 
boys and girls are to make the most 
of their lives. Each of these types 
of help is completely educational 
in nature, as the following partial 
list will demonstiate: 

Help in securing needed voca- 
tional information, in choosing an 
appropriate occupation, securing 
needed vocational training, in choos- 
ing appropriate school subjects and 
student activities, in deciding 
whether or not to go to college or to 
a trade or other vocational school, 
help in choosing such a school 
should the decision be to go, in 
learning how to get a job, in actual- 
ly getting a job; 

Help in learning how to. buy 
wisely, in learning how to pre- 
vent accidents and how to care for 
one’s health, in learning how to 
improve one’s personal appearance, 
in acquiring the good manners as- 
sociated with poise and self-confi- 
dence, in learning how to get along 
happily and effectively with other 
people, acquiring good work habits 
and learning how to “stick to” a 
job; 

Help in learning how to com- 
municate (speak, write, read, listen) 

8Stephen M. Corey in H. L. Caswell and 


Others, The American High School, and in B. 
Lamar. C= Others, General Education 
in the High School. 
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more effectively and enjoyably; in 
learning how to select and to enjoy 
good books, newspapers, maga- 
zines, motion pictures and radio 
programs; in learning how to sing 
or play a musical instrument and 
to enjoy good music ; 

Help in learning some handi- 
craft or other enjoyable manual 
skill, in learning enjoyable games 
and sports, in developing a hobby, 
in developing intellectual interests 








and becoming a more cultivated 
person, in becoming literate in ref- 
erence to community, national, and 
world problems and developing the 
interest and ability to participate 
in resolving them, and help in pre- 
paring for a happy marriage, in- 
telligent home management and 
wise parenthood. 

Unless our educational program 
is to be of the ivory tower variety, 
all of the learning experiences con- 





we Dy, 


helpful and 


[ \ 
YEAR ROUND 


CHILDRENS 
THEATRE 


Making the most of children’s 
natural enjoyment in taking 
part in shows and plays, the 
Children’s Theatre of Palo 
Alto, California, is reportedly 
of extraordinary success for 
youngsters from ages 3 to 16. 
Especially the thing for older 
boys and girls, the theatre and its 
clubroom make the“ favorite spot”’ for 
good times after school and Saturdays. 














You might want to know what PaloAl- 
to is doing, since the theatre’s main 
benefit is furnishing 
youngsters with pur- 
poseful activity instead of 
just aimless fun. Though 
j the theatre is unique in 
being municipally sup- 





Above, “elec- 
trician’* and 
“script girl.” 
R ight, dress 
rehearsal, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 








Purposeful fun for 
all — a tip from 
Palo Alto 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING {| 


A Suqarstions we hope you will find 


interesting 







“Make-up -ceaperially ian by all the children 


ported and housed in its own building, 
you might like to have a clubroom 
and “theatre” just in your school. 


Adult leaders’ enjoyment is almost as 
great as children’s own in the theatre’s 
many aspects — dramatic training, 
working on costume designs, paint- 
ing scenery, learning make-up art, 
handling lighting, script writing, 
directing, prompting, etc. 


Entertaining and inspiring might be two 
movies the Palo Alto young- 
sters made, that are available 
to you: the Nativity in techni- 
color, “A Little Child’’, and 
“T itian—the Child Painter’’. 


if further interested, write Theatre 
Director, Hazel Glaister Robertson, . 
Community Center, Palo Alto, Cal. 





noted by these practical life-needs 
of youth must be provided by our 
secondary schools. 


Perhaps we have said enough to 
demonstrate the validity of the 
two-part premise with which we 
began, namely, that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the secondary school 
(1) to aid society in carrying for- 


‘ ward the basic social processes es- 


seutial for societal survival and (2) 
to give all the types of practical 
help which youth need in order to 
“get along” adequately. At any 





SHOWING BIAS 


Most school art teachers are frank 
to admit their bias in favor of 
Artista Tempera, because the 
smooth flow, brilliant color and 
rich mat-velvet finish of this Gold 
Medal Product are so highly stimu- 
lating to creative expression. And it 
never flakes even when used as a 
second coat. Available in 26 colors, 
including gold and silver, in screw- 
cap jars of all sizes up to a gallon, 
also in student sets. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 








rate, we shall rest this part of our 
case at this point. 


The next part of the case for 
the common learnings course will 
consist of a demonstration of the 
fact that both of these two respon- 
sibilities are seriously neglected, 
and inevitably so, by the traditional 
broad field area approach (the cur- 
riculum structured as English, so- 
cial studies, science, mathematics, 
modern languages, etc.—the tradi- 
tional subjects of “general educa- 
tion”). 

Let us first note some of the 
evidence bearing on the established 
fact of this neglect. The most bit- 
ing general appraisal is that made 
by the Educational. Policies Com- 
mission: 

Setting: A democracy struggling 
against strangulation in an era marked 
by confused loyalties in the political 
realm, by unrest and deprivation, by 
much unnecessary ill health, by high- 
pressure propaganda, by war, by many 
broken or ill-adjusted homes, by foolish 
spending, by high crime rates, by bad 
housing, and by a myriad of other 
urgent real human problems. And what 
are the children in this school, in this 
age, in this culture, learning? 

They are learning that the square of 
the sum of two numbers equals the sum 
of their squares plus twice their product; 
that Millard Fillmore was the thirteenth 
President of the United States and held 
office from January 10, 1850 to March 
4, 1853; that the capital of Honduras is 
Tegucigalpa; that there were two Pelo- 
ponnesian wars and three Punic wars; 
that Latin verbs meaning to command, 
obey, please, displease, serve, resist, and 
the like, take the dative; and that a 
gerund is a neuter verbal noun used in 
the oblique cases of the singular and 
governing the same case as its verb.4 

A Study of School-Leaving Youth 

That this impressionistic apprais- 
al is probably uncomfortably close 
to the mark is attested by the find- 
ings of the New York Regents 
Inquiry, a study in which the in- 
vestigators went directly to school- 
leaving youth to find out what 
they believed, knew, and did. 

It was found that the high school 
characteristically gave little or no 
help to these youth in finding jobs, 
that these pupils typically had edu- 
cational and vocational plans which 
were strikingly unrealistic, that 
they showed little discrimination 
in selecting radio programs and 
motion pictures, that they voluntar- 
ily read little other than mediocre 
~ #Educational Policies Commission. ‘The Pur- 


pear of Education in American Democracy” p. 
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books—and very few even of these, 
that they were seriously deficient 
in their knowledge of the facts 
and problems with which citizens 
should be concerned, that they 
were uninformed about social con- 
ditions even in their own com- 
munities, that they had little toler- 
ance for new ways of dealing with 
social problems, and that the longer 
they had been in school the less 
disposed they were to do any- 
thing for the common good. 


Out-of-School Requirements Ignored 

The boys and girls in this study 
were, however, found to be rea- 
sonably well-acquainted with the 
standard school selections such as 
The Raven, Quentin Durward, and 
Cooper’s stories about Indians—a 
finding which gives further damning 
point to the acid characterization 
by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 

Another very distressing finding 
was that most of the youth did not 
regard the school as a place where 
one got help with any of life’s real 
problems. 

In summarizing, the director of 
the Inquiry wrote in part as fol- 
lows: 

The average New York state high 
school is now geared to do one kind of 
a job, and only one. It takes the boys 
and girls who are fed into it... and 
starts them on a four-year round of drill 
and memorization. ... The examinations 
have little to do—directly, at least—with 
the abilities which boys and girls need 
outside of school. . . . Nor does the 
school’s method of preparing for the 
examinations have any direct relation to 
out-of-school matters. . . . It fixes its 
attention on a kind of performance 
which has little meaning except in aca- 
demic circles. . . . They (the schools) 
fail to make their pupils ready for 
definitely predictable out-of-school re- 
quirements and opportunities, chiefly 
because they do not systematically con- 
cern themselves with any such matters.5 

There is, of course, no good rea- 
son for supposing that the second- 
ary schools of New York state are 
any worse than those of most other 
states. This generalization is borne 
out by the disturbing findings of a 
study conducted by the present 
writer in another state. 

This study embraced all the sen- 
iors in fifteen high schools, and as 
many of the recent graduates of 
these schools as could be induced 
to participate in the study. Each 
pupil and ex-pupil was asked to 


5Francis T. Spaulding, “High School and Life” 
pp. 252-3. 
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tell how much help he had received 
from his school in reference to 
some thirty-five types of practical 
real-life needs. 

Included among these types of 
needs were all of those utilized 
for illustrative purposes in the 
tenth paragraph of this article. For 
neither group was the average of 
the ratings for all types of help 
combined higher than that section 
of the scale labeled “some help, but 
not sufficient.” In reference to but 
one type of help did these young 
people say that they had received 
“considerable, but not sufficient 
help.” Not a single item was rated 
“sufficient help” by either group.* 

No study in which the investiga- 
tors actually went to the pupils has 
been reported which gives one any 
reason for believing that the ap- 
praisals noted in the preceding 
paragraphs are inwalid for the gen- 
erality of American high schools. 

What this all adds up to is the 
fact that our reliance upon the 
traditionally structured high-school 
curriculum—i.e., upon English, so- 
cial studies, science, mathematics, 
etc., taught as separate subjects or 
broad field areas—has resulted in 
a gross neglect of the two basic re- 
sponsibilities laid down as “musts” 
in our premise. 

Now let us examine why it is that 
we get these unfortunate results. 
Conflict of Logics Frustrating 

In the first place, the traditional 
subjects were never designed to 
meet either of the two responsibili- 
ties noted in our premise. Instead, 
each is organized according to its 
own inner logic. This logic is but 
little concerned with either of the 
two responsibilities noted. 

The essence of these two respon- 
sibilities is the resolving of real-life 
problems, societal and personal, 
whereas the inner logic of the tra- 
ditional subjects permits such real- 
life problems to be treated but inci- 
dentally, if at all. 

The skeptical reader is urged to 
consult virtually any standardized 
test in any of these traditional sub- 
ject areas for verification. Or he 
might scrutinize any of the Nation- 
al Teachers Examinations. 

In consequence of this conflict 
of inner logic of real-life-problem- 
solving vs. the inner logic of stand- 





®College of Education, University of Maryland. 
“A Program of rganization lor the Public 
Secondary Schools of Prince Georges County, 
Maryland, pp. 24-5. 
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ard subjects which at best admits 
of but incidental attention to such 
problems—efforts to “functional- 
ize” the traditional high-school sub- 
jects invariably and inevitably result 
in asking the teacher simultaneously 
to serve two contrarily-oriented 
masters. 

That this is frustrating in the 
extreme, there can be little doubt 
—as any number of intelligent and 
conscientious teachers will testify. 
What is more important, the tradi- 
tional master almost invariably 
wins out in this unhappy and un- 


equal struggle—to the educational 
neglect of society and youth, as 
we have demonstrated. 

If the course is labeled “English,” 
or “social studies” or any other 
name identified with a recognized 
body of more or less standard sub- 
ject matter, the teacher is con- 
science-stricken unless he_ gets 
across at least a respectable mini- 
mum of whatever this subject mat- 
ter may be. This he will usually do 
regardless of the fate of the prob- 
lems with which he is also sup- 
posed to be dealing. But this 
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neglect of problems also induces 
feelings of guilt, it must be recog- 
nized. What this adds up to is 
scarcely a recipe for good mental 
health. 


Piecemeal Functionalizing Not Enough 


Let us suppose, however, that 
by some magic this conflict of inner 
_ logics could be resolved and that 
every one of the traditional sub- 
jects or broad field areas could be 
100 percent functionalized. Even 
with such a program of 100 percent 
functionalized subjects, it would 


still be impossible for any school 
to discharge either of the two re- 
sponsibilities noted in our premise. 
This would be true. because no so- 
cietal or youth problem of any real 
significance can be understood, 
much less resolved, by appeal to 
the resources which any one of the 
subject matter fields could afford. 

Instead, every such problem re- 
quires various of the resources of 
several of the usual subject fields 
plus certain others not afforded by 
any broad field area now included 
in the high-school curriculum. Let 
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subject fields trace 
out what it would 
take to make youth 
even literate in ref- 
erence to the prob- 
lem. Then let him 
note what it would 
take toequip youth 
to effect the indi- 
vidual and/or so- 
cial action neces- 
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sary to resolve this 
problem. 


From what has 
just been noted, it 
might mistakenly 
be assumed that 
the two basic re- 
sponsibilities laid 
down in our prem- 
ise could be dis- 
charged if two, 
three, or more of 
the traditional sub- 
jects were com- 
bined in some 
manner and teams 
of say English,so- 
cial studies, and 
science teachers 
weve to instruct 
jointly. 

This brings into 
conflict not two 
but eight inner 
logics ; namely, 
that of English vs. 
that of social and 
personal problem 
solving, social 
studies vs. prob- 
lem solving, sci- 
ence vs. problem 
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vs. social studies, English vs. science, 
and social studies vs. science. 


Conflicts Multiplied’ 

So long as there is any presump- 
tion that respectable. minima of 
English, social studies, and science 
will be taught in such hybrid situa- 
tions (in schools where this type 
of programming is practiced the 
work is not uncommonly separately 
recorded in the front office as 
English, social studies, and science), 
the stage would appear to be set 
for teacher vs. teacher as well as 
standard subject matter vs. prob- 
lem solving conflicts of no incon- 
sequential order. We @re guilty 
of understatement when we say 
that this does not appear to be the 
way to meet the twin responsibili- 
ties laid down in our premise. 


On'y Solution a Direct Attack 


Nothing remains except to pro- 
vide in each year of the high school 
a required offering which makes a 
direct attack on societal and. youth 
problems, which has no responsi- 
bility other than this, which is 
called by a name in no way identi- 
fied with any existing body of 
standard subject matter, and which 
utilizes whatever resources it takes 
to do the job. This is precisely. 
what is connoted by the term 
“common learnings course” as em- 
ployed in this paper.* 

8Part II of this article, dealing with the nature 
of the common learnings course and its relation 
to the whole secondary school program, will be 


published in the 
Epucartion, 


September issue of ILtiNors 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 216) 
graduates of selected types of in- 


stitutions. 

There is need for immediate and 
careful study in order that we may 
find better and more flexible ways 
of insuring adequate professional 
training of teachers, instead of 
perpetuating old ways in rigid 
statutes or arbitrary rules. 


A Professional Responsibility 

It might well be that the profes- 
sion of teaching itself should set 
up a committee or council which 
would have adequate funds to visit, 
inspect, and rate teacher training 
institutions. The newly organized 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teachers might take this kind 
of leadership. 
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Careful consideration should be 
given also to the possibility of 
eliminating some existing profes- 
sional courses and of including 
others in the area of general educa- 
tion. In this latter group might 
well come such courses as that in 
the American Public School. As 
a unique institution in American 
democracy it should become much 
~ more familiar to everyone than it 
now is. Since all students will pay 
taxes to support schools, employ 
some of the products of schools and 
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marry others, and send their chil- 
dren to school, all should have the 
opportunity to study it as a social 
institution. 

The history of education might 
well become a small part of general 
education. Certainly much of the 
content of the first course in psy- 
chology also belongs there rather 
than in the professional area. I 
again suggest thorough research to 
discover what aspects of the cus- 
tomary professional courses should 
be included as part of the higher 
education of all persons. 

Part of this research should also 
be directed toward a critical re- 
examination of other courses in 
order to determine the extent to 
which’they do what they are sup- 
posed to do. We might well ask 
whether there should continue to 
be special methods courses or 
whether each teacher should have 
a sufficiently high degree of com- 
petence in working with children 
to use whatever methods are best 
for the particular group with whom 
he is working. Mursell, in his most 
recent volume, Succéssful Teaching, 
has indicated the possibility of such 
an approach. He mentions the fol- 
lowing points as important: 

1. There must be profound changes 
in the patterns of learning and teach- 
Ing. 

2 There must be profound changes 
in the motivation of learning. 

3. There must be great changes in 
the social setting of learning. 

4. There must be great changes in 
the chronological order in which topics 
and items are taken up and learned. 

5. Along with these far-reaching 
changes in the organization of learning 
there must inevitably go changes in 
the content to be learned. 


Some Criteria 

In connection with these points 
Mursell develops the following 
principles : 

(1) Principle of content: mean- 
ingful learning must proceed in a 
context exemplifying the meanings 
involved. (2) The principle of fo- 
calization: meaningful and effec- 
tive learning must be organized 
about a focus. (3) The principle 
of socialization: the meaningful- 
ness and effectiveness of learning 
depend to an important extent upon 
the social setting in which it is done. 
(4) The principle of individualiza- 
tion: meaningful learning must pro- 
ceed in terms of a learner’s purposes, 
aptitudes, abilities, and experimental 
procedures. 





(5) The principle of sequence: 
the sequence of meaningful learn- 
ings must itself be meaningful if 
authentic results are to be obtained. 
The sequence of learnings must 
be regarded and in practice treat- 
ed as a process of mental growth. 
(6) The principle of evaluation: 
evaluation points steadily toward 
understanding the pupil as a learn- 
er as completely as possible and 
toward enabling him to understand 
himself in the same way. 
Professional training of teachers 
must comprise both the five points 
and the six principles mentioned 
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if it is to develop persons who will, 
in truth, become professionals. 

Colleges of education will be- 
come professional schools when 
they develop programs of educa- 
tion which will equip teachers with 
these kinds of eompetence. 


Practice Teaching 

Students should be provided with 
opportunities for lengthy practice 
under competent and critical super- 
vision. The usual practice teaching 
or student teaching is of too brief 
duration and is accompanied by 
far too little of the right kind of 
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assistance and guidance. Since few 
teachers who work in _ public 
schools actually do the kind of 
teaching which colleges advocate, 
the apprentice teacher tends to 
practice what his critic teacher 
does. 

It is important that student 
teachers practice what has been 
preached to them and learn that 
what is good theory will also work, 
as they observe master teachers 
employing it. It is far better to 
have no practice teaching at all 
that to have the kind which serves 
to eliminate much that is good in 
education by the subtle innuendo 
or downright antagonism of a 
practitioner of ancient ideas. 

Research Needed 

What has been suggested has 
been the direction of some of the 
research activities of major institu- 
tions to the consideration of the 
following questions : 

1. How can applicants for admission 
to teacher training be screened? 

2. How can good persons be encour- 
aged to enter teaching? 

3. When should teacher 
begin? 

4. What should be the nature of 
pre-professional general education? 


5. What courses in presently organ- 
ized teacher training courses should be 
dropped or modified so that their con- 
tent can become part of general educa- 
tion? 

6. What should be the future of 
special methods courses? 


7. How can a teacher become skilled 
in general methods of dealing with 
children? 


8. What is the best method of deter- 
mining professional or certificate re- 
quirements? 

I have attempted to indicate 
what, in my judgment, might re- 
sult from such research, if teachers 
are to be trained better than they 
are at present. One of the more 
intangible, but most important 
attributes of the superior teacher, 
has been left until the last. 


training 


Some Intangible Teacher Attributes 

The terribly urgent need for a 
better citizenry -which develops 
from the great social problems of 
tomorrow, when these problems 
are complicated and made more 
dangerous by atomic energy; can- 
not be met by skill and competence 
alone. A deep and abiding sense 
of the importance to man of teach- 
ing must be left within the heart 
and mind and spirit of each gradu- 
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ate. There must, of course, be love 
for children, affection and respect 
for fellow-teachers, desire to secure 
increasingly greater competence, 
and a belief in the essential human 
values of democracy. These are 
important, but of themselves they 
are not enough. 

They must be coupled with a 
fierce determination, a kind of mis- 
sionary zeal to make the world a 
better and safer place for man be- 
cause of what is done in school. 
Developing this spirit is the great- 
est task of every teacher’s college. 
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TEACHER AND COMMUNITY 
(Continued from page 21l) 

few of them teach and their pro- 

grams are thus flexible enough to 

allow attendance at meetings dur- 

ing school hours. 

Here is an inconsistent set-up: 
teachers are being urged to co- 
operate in community activities, 
but the chances of their doing so 
during the hours between nine and 
four are very slender, indeed. The 
questionnaire results show very 
few classroom teachers who could 
attend meetings that conflicted 
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with school hours. Some expressed 
surprise that such a question 


should be asked. The public rela- 


tions angle does not seem to have 
impressed these teachers. 

Of course, one does not expect 
a teacher to attend weekly meet- 
ings of an outside club; but there 
is no doubt that some arrangement 
made between school officials, 
teachers, and clubs would bring the 
schools closer to all the community. 

Since in the minds of many 
teachers the definition of a social 
club is quite obscure, answers 
given vary in their reference to 
organizations ranging from a 
church society to a saddle club. 
This latter was also classified as 
civic and service in nature. Nearly 
half of the teachers said they had 
never been invited to join a social 
club. 

Of those who had been thus in- 
vited, including teachers and ad- 
ministrators, the bridge or card 
club was the most common occa- 
sion of social life. Just a little of 
the unsocial crept into one answer: 
“T have no time for such things.” 

Here again both teacher and 
community are suffering a great 
lack by not coming together in a 
free and easy manner on purely 
social occasions. The schoolroom 
that has a teacher free from all 
social commitments is losing some- 
thing replaceable by nothing else. 

Community Service in Demand 

Teachers in Illinois are in great 
demand to direct community or- 
ganizations, both adult and youth. 
Only twenty of the persons ques- 
tioned had not been thus asked. In 
the fields of activity in which 
teachers are asked to take part 
as leaders, a total of forty-two 
categories are listed. 

Drives of various kinds head the 
list for teachers, superintendents, 
and principals. Scout leaders of 
boys and girls are much sought 
after. Next come requests for 
leaders of church social groups. 

After those two, the types of 
activities depend greatly upon what 
is important in the community. 
Some teachers are officers in civic 
groups, others are guiding youth 
centers, directing dramatic produc- 
tions, and working in Y.M. and 
Y.W.C.A.’s, 

The showing for this participa- 
tion is very good, but with one 
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flaw: too much of the activity is 
working with children and not 
enough with adults. Teachers need 
more and more the challenge of 
acquaintance with adults outside 
their own profession. 


Pats on the Back Too Rare 


Members of Illinois communities 
are not particularly articulate in 
indicating approval of the teachers’ 
work. As Aunt Het says, in effect, 
“Teachers are human and like to 
be appreciated.” Less than half the 
answers indicate there had been ab- 
solutely no instances of approval. 

Some optimistically rationalized 
that bonuses, salary increases, ap- 
proval of bond referendums, re- 
election from year to year are all 
indications of approval. 

There are those more fortunate 
ones who have had letters from 
parents and former pupils, the rec- 
ognition of being accorded leader- 
ship, oral compliments direct and 
by the grapevine. One teacher in 
an ironic vein revealed, “More jobs 
have been added unto me.” 

Every community might find that 
a few pats on the back would en- 
courage many a teacher to stay in 
the profession and others to enter, 
Taking for granted that one is ap- 
proved is not very heartwarming. 

By reason of the lack of a cordial 
reception in the community, many 
teachers have sought and found 
congeniality in their fellow work- 
ers’.companionship. Over half of all 
the answers received indicated that 
teachers do form cliques as a result 
of indifference toward them on the 
part of the community. 


Teachers must go more than 
half-way in order to become ad- 
justed members of a community, is 
the opinion of almost every person 
who responded to the survey ques- 
tions. One who replied affirmed 
that three quarters of the way 
must be advanced by the teacher. 

No other item in the question- 


naire met with such agreement as 
this one. Typical comments are 
“the teacher should try to get in 
service groups”; “a teacher must 
give as well as take”; “the com- 
munity accepts the teacher on his 
merits”; “accept -invitations as 
guests of community organiza- 
tions.” In addition, many said the 
teacher should adjust in the same 
way any other citizen does. 
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One note of particular interest: 
“The married teachers contribute 
more to community life on week- 
ends and generally speaking finan- 
cially.” This undoubtedly is not 
too subtle reference to the so-called 
“suitcase” teacher, whose life in 
her teaching community is only an 
interim between more pleasant and 
congenial week-ends elsewhere. 

Either parents and other laymen 
are well satisfied with the school 
programs or they are timid about 
offering suggestions about improv- 
ing methods, subject matter, or 
curriculum. Over 60 percent of 
those questioned said they had 
never had any suggestions. 

Typical of those received were 
suggestions to add subjects, notab- 
ly Latin, art, home economics and 
agriculture, safety programs and 
school gardens. Others had to do 
with the handling of athletic 
tickets, studying minority groups, 
citizenship courses, and improve- 
ment.of discipline. 

Noticeable was it that in any 
given case there was either an en- 
tire absence of suggestion or a 
sizeable amount of it. Two or three 
indicated that the public had con- 
fidence enough in administration 
without offering educational advice. 
One wonders if that situation is 
to be desired. 

There is a great deal of differ- 
ence between sincere interest and 
interference. An intelligent com- 
munity interest is the greatest 
asset a school system can have. 
Laymen Co-operate in School Affairs 

Although the typical member of 
an Illinois community is not very 
vocal in his suggestions to the 
school staff about development of 
educational programs, he does 
show by his activity that his 
schools do interest him greatly. 
Only twenty-three of those ques- 
tioned said they were unaware of 
community co-operation in their 
school efforts. 

Activity of the laymen in pro- 
motion of referendums was men- 
tioned many times. Co-operation in 
American Education Week and 
response to calls for help in legis- 
lative sessions were gratefully 
acknowledged by many teachers. 
Aiding in campaigns for better 
salaries for teachers, publicizing 
activities of schools and teachers, 
initiating lunch programs and sup- 
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porting athletic and _ recreation 
programs were referred to re- 
peatedly. Parents’ assistance in so- 
cial endeavors of the schools were 
cited as being valuable. 


Do Teachers Interpret the Schools? 

Apparently Illinois community 
groups in the majority of instances 
do not call in the “experts” when 
they discuss educational matters. 
Over one-half the teachers said 
they had never been asked to ex- 
plain or discuss any educational 
matters before any civic, social, or 
service group. Superintendents and 
principals, however, as a rule were 
invited to do so. 

Those teachers who had been 
asked to share their information 
and ideas talked upon many cur- 
rent topics such as teacher short- 
age, Federal aid, support of 
proposed referendum, health unit, 
guidance, juvenile delinquency, and 
significant legislation. Occasionally 
topics of broader interest such as 
UNESCO, emotional development, and 
personal experiences, such as travel, 
were used as subjects. 


It is hard to imagine such a com- 
munity as one teacher revealed 
when she wrote: “I cannot recall 
a community meeting concerned 
with education or a teacher welfare 
problem.” One very excellent pub- 
lic relations development was noted 
in several cases where teachers on 
education committees of civic or 
service clubs discussed problems 
with the committee and the club 
personnel. 


As corollary to the foregoing 
paragraphs, it is not surprising 
that fewer than half the teachers 
surveyed had ever been called into 
a meeting to be used as a resource 
person. 

There were revealed though, 
some heartening instances of mem- 
berships on city advisory councils, 
regular attendance at board of edu- 
cation and American Legion meet- 
ings, places on hospital boards and 
in the Illinois Woman’s Conference 
on Legislation, on Chambers of 
Commerce boards and of service as 
a source of tax information. 


Newspapers Support Schools 
If any institution in the commu- 
nity is entitled to receive an ac- 
colade for co-operation with the 
schools, it is the newspaper. With 
very few exceptions the reports 


were that the newspaper is favor- 
able in its attitude and co-operative 
in its dealings. True it is, that 
one-third of the answers claimed 
that athletics is emphasized in the 
news colums, but it was said also 
that in nearly all cases the news- 
paper staff would take what was 
given them. So the emphasis is not 
all in the newspaper office! 
Extra-curricular activities, it ap- 
pears, are given good space, and, 
in many cases, academic activities 
are not overlooked. Moreover news- 
papers in Illinois have earned great 
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credit for promotion of proposed 
reorganization of administrative 
units and for successful school tax 
elections. 


Summing It Up 

Judging from this sampling of 
about 100 teachers of all teaching 
levels and geographic locations 
‘within the State, one must con- 
clude that there are communities 
in Illinois that have yet to learn 
to make their teachers feel at home 
by visible signs of welcome and by 
absorbing them into the life of 
the community. 
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Visual-Aid Field 


Here is a fine opportun- 
ity. Established and highly- 
rated manufacturer wants 
a capable man to sell an 
outstanding new item. This 
essential educational aid 
offers a minimum of sales 
resistance and is widely 
used: in public and paroch- 
ial schools and colleges all 
over the country. The posi- 
tion offered only on a full- 
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commissions on all orders 
mailed from his territory 
and the manufacturer will 
carry all accounts on liber- 
al terms. 


Company, P. O. Box 433, Goshen, 
Indiana. Interview will be arranged 
et your address. 


















On the other hand there are 
teachers who must work to become 
better acquainted in their commu- 
nities and use the opportunity to 
become leaders in their profession 
who are competent to give advice 
and guidance in educational mat- 
ters that concern the community. 
Teachers must always realize they 
are the best public relations agents 
the school has. This realization will 
in time make the teacher a well- 
adjusted citizen of her community 
—worthy of the support and con- 
fidence of all fellow citizens. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. What effort does your community 
put forth to make the non-native teacher 
become acquainted? How much respon- 
sibility has the native teacher in this 
respect? 

2. What type of leadership does your 
community expect from its teachers? 
Does it take advantage of their natural 
abilities and talents? 

3. In what ways can parents and lay- 
men show approval of a teacher’s work? 

4. How can laymen become com- 
petent to give constructive suggestions 
to school officials and teachers? What 
type of suggestion would be considered 
meddlesome? 

5. In what ways and in what places 
can community groups make use of the 
information and educational background 
which teachers have? 

6. To what extent can the public 
insist on the community newspaper’s 
presenting a well-balanced and true pic- 
ture of the school’s activities and scho- 
lastic achievements? 

7. In what way can your community 
make itself a place in which teachers 
like to live and work? 

8. How many young people from your 
community within the last five years 
have entered teacher training schools or 
have started their teaching careers? Can 
you explain this situation? 


READING PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 214) 


Many good radio announcers are 
recorded and their style studied. 
Students who ten weeks ago mum- 
bled to the point where others were 
unable to understand a word they 
read, now pronounce distinctly and 
pause for meaning at the ends of 
sentences and phrases. This is the 
only expensive piece of equipment 
we purchased. 

There are five places where stu- 
dent teachers are used. This is so 
arranged because I have ten stu- 
dents in a class. Thus five of the 
class can act as teachers and the 
other five as students. During the 
class period of sixty minutes each 
student takes a silent reading test 
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and one half of the students rotate 
from student teacher to student 
teacher until they have had prac- 
tice at each of the five stations. 
Usually the change from student 
to teacher and teacher to student 
occurs at the end of each week. 


The standard tests lessons are 
given each day but the (1) word 
pacer, (2) recording machine, (3) 
word wheels, (4) cards, (5) oral 
reading tests are used only three 
or four days a week. The other 
days are used for spelling, phonet- 
ics, choral reading, pleasure read- 
ing, syllabication, dictionary work, 
phonograms, etc. 

The days the pacer and other 
devices listed above are used the 
students spend approximately eight 
minutes each with each of the stu- 
dent teachers. This leaves the 
teacher free to move about and 
help various groups and make and 
record observations. 

The use of student teachers, 
moreover, creates an atmosphere 
conducive to making the student 
feel that he is really an important 
part of the work. We, of course, 
have many visitors, and they with- 
out fail comment on this. 

Improving Spelling 

I believe spelling plays an im- 
portant part in reading ability. We 
are using an old method but a 
very effective one. (Picture No. 6.) 
Each student made an 8% inch x 
4 inch file box with an alphabetical 
index in it. Each was given a few 
spelling words which he attempted 
to write. The teacher then spelled 
each word for the class and each 
corrected his own paper. 

On a sheet of 8% inch x 3 inch 
blank paper each student then 
wrote in very large letters each of 
the words in the list. Those he 
already knew how to spell were 
filed in his box and the rest were 
retained for study. Each traced 
a word with his index finger and 
pronounced the word at the sane 
time. 

This method is neither original 
nor new, but it is very effective 
with our students. We also worked 
out some simple spelling rules 
which we talk about constantly. 

It is not uncommon for us- to 
spend the most of a class period 
reading for pleasure. I usually wait 
for someone in the class to suggest 
that he be allowed to read. On 
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such days I place several books 
at the disposal of the class. 

I have tried to learn the interest 
of each student and have stories 
to interest him on the level of his 
ability—animals, adventure, sports, 
etc. This is very hard to do with 
such a limited library, but we meet 
with a fair degree of success. 

Catering to Reading Tastes 

Our most popular books are 
those of Donald Duck, Mickey 
Mouse, and other Disney charac- 
ters. I notice that the best readers 
soon read these and move on to 
more advanced stories. But for the 
others we have even a few True 
Comics and some Walt Disney 
comic books. 

Once in a while I use oral group 
reading. The better students are 
happy to be able to lead after hav- 
ing been classed as reading failures 
for many years. The slower read- 
ers are forced to read faster and 
also to pronounce words that they 
could not pronounce if they were 
reading by themselves. The stu- 
dents who read ‘word by word are 
also taught to observe phrases, 
sentences, and punctuation marks. 


Diagnosis 

In addition to the diagnosis done 
in the reading, already mentioned, 
all other available information 
about the student is assembled and 
filed in his individual folder. This 
file contains results of achievement, 
aptitude, interest, personality, and 
intelligence tests, facts about his 
home life, and statements written 
by the students explaining why he 
thinks he is a below-average reader 
and what he considers the single 
most effective reason for his not 
being a good reader. 

The statements are interesting 
to read. Many blame the school, 
and their argument is such that I 
am inclined to believe them. Our 
students, however, are as good as 
the average the country over. 

Correct diagnosis is indispens- 
able to a remedial program. If the 
cause or causes of a disability can 
be determined, correctives can be 
applied intelligently, and growth 
can be much more rapid. 

I use Durrell Analysis of Read- 
ing Difficulty, but because of my 
small amount of experience in this 
work I do not feel that I did a 
just job. More emphasis will be 
placed on this later. 
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Materials Used 

A list of books and tests that were 
purchased for the remedial program 
may be had on request to ILLINOIS 
Epucation. I have not itemized the 
cost of these materials, but I seriously 
doubt that more than two hundred 
dollars was spent for them. Books 
and tests purchased for the stu- 
dents can be used next year also. 
Certainly this is an inexpensive 
program for such a worthy activity. 
Our big expenditure was for the 
paper tape recorder, which clone 
cost more than $200. 

We plan to add a Betts Telebino- 
cular next year. With it we can 
test eyes for simultaneous vision, 
vertical and lateral imbalance, near 
and far point fusion; left eye, right 
eye, and binocular efficiency ; clear- 
ness of image at far and near point, 
and color blindness. 

Results After Twelve Weeks 

For twelve weeks these twenty- 
six students were exposed to the 
various techniques of remedial 
reading described. At the end of 
this period they were given Traxler 
Silent Reading Test, Form 2. A 
comparison of the scores made on 
this test with the results of the 
Form 1 tests given during the first 
class period showed that a gain had 
been made by all but four of the 
twenty-six students. Of the four 
who showed no gain, one remained 
exactly where he was at the be- 
ginning of the period, two lost two 
months, and one three months. The 
other twenty-two gained from 
three months to three years and six 
months. Including those who lost, 
the average gain was seventeen 
months. 

Visitors always ask, “How do 
you account for the ‘no gain’ on 
the part of the four students?” My 
answers is that in their cases I have 
failed to make a diagnosis that has 
led to the needed remedial help. 

Students Like Course 

Another question invaribly asked 
by visitors is directed to the stu- 
dents: “Do you prefer this inform- 
al class to the traditional English 
class?” Up to the present time the 
answer has always been, “Yes”. 

I would like to impress on ad- 
ministrators and teachers that I 
am far from an expert in remedial 
work. I have had little direct prep- 
aration. The thing we have done 
here is to collect ideas of the ex- 
perts and apply them to our situa- 
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tion in as practical a way as is 
possible. 

We cordially invite visitors and 
inquiries about anything that we 
are doing. 
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Education Service Bureau 


Columbia, Missouri 
Last year we recommended teachers 
and administrators in 46 different 
states. Registration for 1948 free. We 
can help you. 








$1,000 this summer is the amount 
we would like to pay each of ten 
most outstanding teachers in Illinois 
who will join other college women 
and teachers in explaining the 
Sylvester Plan of Child Training to 
mothers during the eight or ten 
summer weeks. Exceptional training, 
full cooperation, and high com- 
missions conspire to make this a 
most unusual opportunity for alert 
keen-minded women. Write us to- 
day. Bellows-Reeve Company, 1025 
Guardian Bldg., Cleveland. 
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FINAL EXAMINATION |. 
(Continued from page 219) 


she was public relations chairman 
of the Northwestern Division of 
the Illinois Education Association. 
She has been president of the 
Rockford Teachers Club and has 
held numerous committee chair- 
manships in that organization. 

She has been president of the 
Illinois High School Teachers of 
Journalism. She is currently Illinois 
president and national parliamen- 
tarian of the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society, an honor organization 
among women in education. 

Throughout her career, she has 
published articles ‘in professional 
journals and appeared to speak for 
the schools before civic groups and 
organizations. 

In 1945 she received a key from 
the Illinois High School Teachers 
of Journalism for distinguished 
contributions to that field. 


Teacher’s Progress 

Starting in a teaching position 
carrying an annual salary of $300, 
Miss Obye’s experience has in- 
cluded both grade school and high 
school teaching as well as a period 
in school administration. During 
this latter period Miss Obye served 
as a principal and later as city 
superintendent at Galena, Illinois, 
her home town. 

Miss Obye’s assurance as to the 
value of teaching is implied in her 
report of events which marked 
major turning points in her pro- 
fessional experience. She says. 

“In 1905 I began to feel I was 
worth more than my $33.33 a 
month—said so—board didn’t agree 
—I moved on to Stockton.” 

A year of study at Northwestern 
University intervened in 1906. Of 
the period immediately following 
she reports: “By this time my 
worth had increased 100 percent, 
and I was back in Galena High 
School in a new building.” Miss 
Obye took her Ph. B degree from 
the University of Chicago in 1914. 
The practice of accumulating cred- 
its in summer quarters by which 
she had worked toward a degree, 
she continued at various midwest- 
ern universities after graduation. 


Her unwillingness to compromise 
where a defensible program of ed- 
ucation is involved is evident in 
this statement: 
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“In 1921 a wave of economy 
struck Galena and out went music, 
manual training, and home eco- 
nomics. I felt that I could not stay 
longer in that school; so I went to 
Rockford. and secured a position 
in the high-school English depart- 
ment.” 


In 1923 Miss Obye became ad- 
viser of publications in the Rock- 
ford High School. In this position 
she remained until her retirement, 
completing the last seven years of 
her work in Rockford’s new West 
High School. 


School Publication Should Educate 


Although Miss Obye takes the 
position that the most important 
function of school publications is 
educational—that is, school papers 
and annuals are a tool by which 
the teacher attempts to promote 
the educational growth of his stu- 
dents—the publications she has 
sponsored for a number of years 
in Rockford high schools have at- 
tained an enviable record. 

Of twenty-four annuals published 
at Central and West high schools, 
sixteen have received an all-Ameri- 
can rating. More than 700 issues of 
the Owl, weekly school paper, have 
been prepared and printed under 
her direction. This publication has 
received national honor rating or 
first or second ciass rating during 
the entire period of Miss Obye’s 
supervision. 


Preparation for Teaching 


Reflecting upon her preparation 
for teaching, Miss Obye comments: 


“T entered Northern Illinois State 
Normal School the day it was 
opened in 1899. President John W. 
Cook and Dr. Charles McMurry 
impressed upon all members of my 
class that we were a part of educa- 
tional history at the particular mo- 
ment we assembled, 9:00 a.m. 

“T wish to pay tribute,” she con- 
tinues, “to such men as Swen F. 
Parson, who taught me more in 
Sunday School than he did in 
arithmetic. I remember so well the 
day he said to me, ‘So you are pre- 
paring to be somebody. Stop prepar- 
ing. Remember you are somebody 
now.” 


“Then there was Newell D. Gil- 
bert, who warned me that the 
greatest weakness of women 
school teachers was personal sen- 
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sitiveness, and Dr. Cook who said, 
‘Finish the job with the same gusto 
with which you began it.’ 

“T think,” she says, “these in- 
stances illustrate the subtle influ- 
ence the teacher has upon his 
students. I am also glad to think 





that I was associated, when I at- 
tended college, with an earnest, 
consecrated faculty who gave us 
who were teenagers at the turn of 
the century a very good pattern to 
follow as we went into hundreds 
of schoolrooms in Illinois.” 
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FOR SALE 
“Panama” type school desks. All sizes. 
Any quantity. Price reasonable. 
J. H. QUICK, Supt. 


Paxton Rural Cons. Schools 
District 208 Paxton, Illinois 











THE HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, IIlinois 


Would you like to teach in a sub- 
urb of New York City? Or of Chicago 
- Milwaukee - Detroit - Cleveland - 
St. Louis? Or in California, the Pacific 
Northwest, or almost any other place 
in the U.S.A.—grades, high school, 
college? Then—better write to us for 
an enrollment blank. 














Member N.A.T.A. 
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HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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Arizona Teacher Placement Agency 


1510 W. Jefferson St. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Tel. 4-0114 


high school — college 


Elementa 
In the 1 Valley of the Sun 








ALBERT 
TEACHERS faeeorare 


AGENCY 


535 Fifth Ave., New Y 
Home Office 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 
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and Elementary Schools. 
lntrmation. Member N-A-TA. Cecrespanding_sseacio os 
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Western Reference and Bond Association 
47th Year. A Teacher Placement Bureau 
603 Mfgs. Exch. Bidg., 8th & Wyandotte 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


We place Teachers from Kindergarten to 
University throughout the United States. 
Advance now while opportunity offers. 
Our methods are fully endorsed. 








ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
MISSOULA, MONT. Extreme teacher shortage continues in oll departments. Un- 


Member N.A.T.A. 
33 years superior placement service 


limited opportunities throughout the West. Enroll now for 
1948 vacancies. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 








CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29TH YEAR 


Cc. E. COZZENS, Mgr. 





TEACHERS! If it is a position in Grades, High School, or University in the Mid- 

west, Rocky Mountain Region, Oregon, Washington, or California, 
we can find it for you. No initial cost or obligation if not placed. 
Write for enroliment blank today. 


MEMBER N.A.T.A. 
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CHICAGO 


or in service 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 2 


A carefully selected and extensive i en for teachers in preperation 
desiring prometoeny 


, new ideas in education, end ap- 
“nile | in Chicago you can combine prof- 





(Fully Accredited) 


itable bape Heal Chicago . many advantages. (Bulletin u 


request.) 
Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., i, 











CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


ILLIANA TEACHERS SERVICE 


MEMBER: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 








No obligation. 
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Our service is direct and personal, and enables a teacher to secure a position 
with a minimum of trouble and expense. Write for information concerning positions. 





Proposed Art Education Association 

for Mlinois 

A committee of nine art educators, 
representing all levels of education and 
various parts of the State has been at 
work planning an Illinois Art Educa- 
tion Association. The first meeting will 
be held November 12 and 13 in the 
Leland Hotel, Springfield. 

It is hoped that such an organization 
may afford study and fellowship for all 
art educators and bring creative oppor- 
tunities to the boys and girls of our 
schools in Illinois. 

Co-chairmen are Dr. Mildred Whit- 
ing, head, art department, Eastern IIli- 
nois State College, Charleston; and 
Ruth M. Blankmeyer, art consultant, 
Oak Park Elementary Schools. 

Institute on Cancer 

Miss Rosalie Peterson, of the U.S. 
Public Health Service’s Division of Can- 
cer Control, was visiting consultant for 
a two-day Institute on Cancer on March 
15 and 16 at Southern IIlinois University. 

The institute was sponsored by the 
Illinois Department of Public Health, 
Division of Cancer Control, Division of 
Public Health Nursing. 


ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


Southern is one of the centers in the 
country engaged in cancer research. 
Dr. Carl C. Lindegren, director of 
Southern’s new biological science re- 
search laboratory, is one of the approxi- 
mately ninety scientists in the country 
whose research is supported by the U.S. 
Public Health Service because of its 
prawae application to the cancer prob- 
em. 


Combined Conference 

Northwestern University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago are joining forces to 
offer this summer a “Co-operative Con- 
ference for Administrative Officers of 
Public and Private Schools.” This re- 
places the separate three- to five-day 
summer conferences conducted by each 
of the schools in past years The 1948 
conference will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago July 12 to 16, and there- 
after the conferences will alternate 
between Northwestern and Chicago. 

Morning sessions will assemble re- 
search workers and speakers on a topic 
of great significance for school adminis- 
trators—“The Administration of Schools 
for Better Living.” Ten years of re- 
search and a virtually new theory of 
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EARN YOUR A. B. DEGREES IN 

THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES... 

Undergraduate programs offered in 

Music, Art, Science, and many others. 
TWO SUMMER SESSIONS: 

June 7-18 and June 21 - Aug. 6 
Plus Music Camp Aug. 8-21 


IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES... 


Beautiful Gunnison —nationally famous as 
a summer resort—is “Air conditioned by 
») Nature” Nearly 8000 feet above sea level, 
average summer temperature is less than 
70. Unexcelled fishing. hiking, riding and 
os facilities awe-inspiring scenery — 
1 close and easily accessible. 
For Complete Information, Write: 
BOX 1042-1 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 


GUNNISON COLORADO 








MEXICO 


FOR YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION 
STUDY—PLAY—RELAX 
FOR FOUR WEEKS at 


TAXCO 
MEXICO’S MOST 
PICTURESQUE SPOT 
August 1 to August 28 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
whose purpose is to acquaint its 
students with Mexico — its civili- 
zation, history, art, music, cus- 
toms, and language . . . provides 
you an ever-interesting program 
of charm and adventure at a very 

low cost. 

ENROLLMENT LIMITED 
Write for further information to: 
PROF. J. E. ANGULO—Director 

825 West Second St. 
Wichita, Kansas 
OR _ --- SEE MEXICO 
in one of PROF. ANGULO’S 
15-DAY SUMMER TOURS. 
Write for information. 
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school administration developing in a 
variety of centers throughout the Nation 
will be presented for consideration. 

In addition to this main theme, special 


work groups on school building plan- ~ 


ning and on the administration of special 
educational services will meet during the 
afternoons of the conference week. 





Our readers are familiar with 
labor difficulties in the Chicago 
printing industry which have 
brought production to a virtual 
standstill. It is as a result of 
this situation that this enlarged 
edition of our April issue comes 
to you as the last of the school 
year. It contains the volume 
index, which is usually included 
with the May issue. We believe 
that you will find much of the 
material still timely and perti- 
nent despite the time that has 
elapsed since it was prepared for 
publication. 











Student Newspaper Wins “Medalist” 

An Eastern Illinois State College stu- 
dent publication, the Eastern State 
News, won its eleventh consecutive 
“medalist” award at the press associa- 
tion contest sponsored by Columbia 
University this spring. Medalist is the 
highest award given in the contest 
involving over 750 student publications. 
The News, which began its distin- 
guished career under the late Franklyn 
L. Andrews, is now sponsored by Dr. 
Francis Palmer, former dean of Kansas 
Wesleyan. Dr. Palmer teaches journal- 
ism courses which enable Eastern stu- 
dents to sponsor school publications or 
transfer to colleges of journalism. 


Ohio Calls upon Illinois Educator 

Mr. Francis L. Bacon, superintendent 
of Evanston Township High School and 
visiting professor at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is one of six of the Nation’s leading 
educators appointed to the National 
Planning Committee of Ohio State Uni- 
versity’s leadership research studies in 
education, according to an announce- 
ment by Carroll L. Shartle, director of 
the university’s leadership studies. 
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Golden Anniversary Bouquet 

Miss Cora Durst poses with the golden 
bouquet presented to her by fellow- 
teachers on the day this spring when 
she completed fifty years of service in 
the Bushnell public schools. The golden 
bouquet is made up of fifty one-dollar 
bills. Her former pupils gave her a 
purse containing over one hundred 
dollars and members of the school 
board also gave her a gift of money. 

1.S.N.U. Sponsors Mathematics 
Conference 

A conference on the teaching of 
elementary and secondary mathematics 
was held at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity April 17. More than 300 Illinois 


teachers attended this meeting, which 
was organized by the university with 
Dr. Bjarne R. Ulisvik serving as gen- 
eral chairman. 


Guidance Articles Featured 

The December research bulletin pub- 
lished by Western Illinois State College 
features articles on Guidance Practices 
in Secondary Schools and the Guidance 
Conference at Western written by the 
Counseling Service Committee. Copies 
are available for those who desire them. 


Spring Alumni Meetings 
Several spring meetings of Illinois 
State Normal University alumni clubs 
were held during April and May. They 
were: April 7, Champaign County at 
Champaign; April 19, Ford County at 
Gibson City; April 24, Chicago at Man- 





del’s Tea Room; April 28, Kane County, 
at Aurora; April 29, Macon County, at 
Decatur; and May 10, Kankakee County, 
at Kankakee. 


Heads Intercollegiate Basketball 
Association 
Ray Hanson, director of athletics at 
Western Illinois State College, has been 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Intercollegiate Basketball. 


Study Elementary Science Teaching 


Elementary science will be taught as 
it should be taught in the Decatur 
schools next year, according to some 
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Series 


Facts to prove that series is easy reading for 





STITCH AND 
SEAM OPENER 


THIMBLE PIC 





NEWEST SEWING ACCESSORY 
No Sewing Kit is Complete Without It 


@ Speeds up, yo any sewing operation, 
Pulls of cuts threads. 


chrome 
bad tempered: sec m 2 7 i ‘sitt’ Satistact sien 
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Send cash or Money Order 
FALCON INDUSTRIES, INC. 
602 Lafayette St., Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 
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1) Average number of new words per 
page is less than one and one-half 
words. 


Average repetition of words for entire 
series is more than 15. 

No more than one new word is intro- 
duced on opproximately half of the 
pages in each book. 

The vocabulary of the series is made 
up almost entirely of words common to 
all leading basal series of readers. 


Write for complete information. 


e THE STECK COMPANY 





AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Teachers 


Grade and high school teach- 
ers, male and female, wanted 
by large American company 
for a colony school in West 
Indies. Student body com- 
posed of children of Euro- 
pean and American em- 
ployees. Positions require 
college graduates with two 
or more years teaching ex- 
perience, ages between 25 
and 35 years, single stat- 
us only. School term 9% 
months. Return to States 
each year no expense. Ex- 
cellent living conditions and 
reasonable living costs. 


* * * 


Reply, giving complete cae 
education and experience, 

Box 308, Division T, Radio City 
a New York 19, New 
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COLORADO—Denver, 
Colorado Springs, 
Garden of the Gods, 


Pike’s Peak ...... 8 days 
CALIFORNIA .. ..17 days 
YBLLOWSTONE PARK and 

Dude Ranches ...14 days 
NEW YORK—Atlantic City- 

Washington ...... 8 days 
EASTERN CANADA—Mont- 

real, Quebec ...... 8 days 


ZION—BRYCE—Grand Can- 
yon, Yellowstone.14 days 


Ozarks . 

New Orieans and Gulf Coast 

PERSONAL service is given 
by a member of = staff 
to all travel inquiries. 
Going somewhere For 
quick service - - - - = - - 
contact us in CHICAGO 








Calendar 


OcToBER, 1948 

8 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, Annual meeting. 
Rock Island Senior High School, 
Rock Island, Illinois, October 8, 
1948. 

8 East Central Division, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, annual meeting. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIli- 
nois, October 8, 1948. 

8 Eastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. East- 
ern Illinois State College, Charles- 
ton, Illinois, October 8, 1948. 

8 Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, annual meeting. 
LaSalle-Peru Township High School, 
LaSalle, Illinois, October 8, 1948. 

8 Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois 
Education Association, annual meet- 
ing. Quincy Senior High School, 
Quincy, Illinois, October 8, 1948. 

8 Southeastern Division, Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association, annual meeting. 
Flora, Illinois, October 8, 1948. 

8 Western Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Gales- 
burg, Illinois, October 8, 1948. 

15 Lake Shore Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. 
Morton High School, Cicero, Illi- 
nois, October 15, 1948. 

15 Northwestern Division, Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association, annual meeting. 
Midway Theater, Rockford, Illinois, 
October 15, 1948. 

15 Rock River Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. 
Dixon, Illinois, October 15, 1948. 

18 Lake Shore Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. 
Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois, October 18, 1948. 

DECEMBER, 1948 

28 Illinois Education Association, an- 
nual meeting. Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, December 28, 29, 30, 
1948. 


fifty elementary teachers who since last 
fall have spent an evening a week in 
the study of goals, methods, and ma- 
terials under the direction of Dr. Walter 
M. Scruggs, of the zoology department 
at Eastern Illinois State College. 

Representatives from each Decatur 
school, plus a number of administrators, 
have outlined an entirely new plan of 
instruction designed to make the teach- 
ing of elementary science one of the 
strongest assets of the system. In many 
systems it is the weakest. 


Superinterident Feted 

Mr. J. Harold Voshall, president of 
the Illinois Education Association and 
superintendent of schools Pittsfield, was 
honored by his faculty at a banquet on 
April 3 in appreciation of his services as 
superintendent. Mr. Voshall had pre- 
sented his resignation to the boards of 
the elementary and high-school districts 
in order to accept a position with the 
John C. Winston Company. The teach- 
ers association, however, presented a 


248 


resolution addressed to the local boards 
asking reconsideration of the resignation 
and reemployment of Mr. Voshall. 

Mr. Voshall received an appropriate 
gift as an expression of the esteem in 
which his teachers hold him. He also 
witnessed an unveiling of his own por- 
trait for permanent hanging on the walls 
of the high school. Mr. Charles W. Fos- 
ter, president of the teachers association, 
was toastmaster. Dr. Claude E. Vick, 
ILE.A. Director of Professional and 
Public Relations, gave the address of 
the evening. 


YOURS ... for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION's Advertisers 


45b. Cardboard Model of a Set of 
Teeth—For demonstration of tooth- 
brushing technique. Basic wall chart 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” for junior and 
senior high school use. Then for elemen- 
tary use are added a Teacher’s Manual 
outlining program and including helpful 
diagram of toothbrushing technique; 
Class Hygiene Check-Up Record; Indi- 
vidual Dental Certificates; and Giant 
Class Certificate. 

46b. Suggestions for Effective Tech- 
niques of Utilizing Motion Pictures in 
the Classroom.—DeVry Bulletin No. 4. 
The five topics discussed are: Teacher 
Preparation; Pre-showing Discussion 
Period; Showing the Films; Post-show- 
ing Discussion Period; Evaluation Test- 
ing. 

42b. 6 Steps to Safety.—Discusses all 
factors in safe pupil transportation. The 
attractive twenty-four page booklet 
covers bus driver training; pupil train- 
ing; traffic hazards; organization and 
function of a pupil bus patrol; safety 
features in construction and operation 
of buses. Teachers and school officials 
concerned with pupil transportation will 
find this booklet most helpful. 

47b. The Teacher Guidebook. -— A 
practical working plan for a program in 
nutrition education. The purpose is not 
to suggest a new curriculum for the 
elementary school, but rather to show 
how nutrition education may be treated 
as an integral part of the whole cur- 
riculum. 64 pages. 

48b. Motion Pictures Owned by or 
Relating to the American Railroads.— 
A sixty-three page booklet describing 
films which are available on loan by 
the various railroads as well as those 
for rental or sale by commercial distri- 
butors. 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers i Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in 
the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for 


each item checked 
45b. 4bb. 42b. 47b. 48b. 





Nome 

Address__.£_ City State 
Subject Taught__._._____ Grade. 
School Addr 
Enroliment: Boys Girls 
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Legislation, school, enacted by Sixty- 
fifth General Assembly, 14, 22 
Legislative Digest for Chicago, James 
W. Coffey, 22 
Look, Hear, Now! Dorothea Pellett, 34, 
67, 100, 130, 162, 202 


to First 


M 

Marzo_r, STANLEY S.—Poor but Effec- 
tive Teaching, 133 

MASSANARI, L.—Don’t Under- 
mine Reorganization, 169 

McC.eery, W. E.—The Flying Class- 
room, 221 

McINtTosH, W. R.—We Invited Com- 
plaints, 135 

=e, Rusy—And Another Thing, 
11 

Merit rating, see Teachers, Merit rating 

MILLER, MAry—Home-Grown College, 
44 

Minimum salary, 7, 108, 141, 146, 148, 
171 

Modern Small School, 142 

Moon, JAMES V.—We Tackled Our 
Reading Problem, 212 

More Local Associations, M. Fern Slush- 
er, 111 

Most Wonderful Day of My Life, The, 
Stanley Elam, 137 

Mother Goes to School, Lillie Mae Rick- 
man, 56 

MULFoRD, HERBERT—Ouilmette Remem- 
bered, 10 

Mutcu, J. C.—“Priceless Cargo,” 8 


N 
National board of education, 153 
National Education Association: 
—American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 191 
—American Council on Education, 
Commission on Teacher Education, 
138, 172 
—American Education Week, see 
—Classroom Teacher Department, 6, 7 
—Code of ethics, 198 
—Commission on Safety Education, 94 
—Department of Elementary School 
Principals, 94, 191 
—Directors for Illinois, 6 
—Educational Policies Commission, 38, 


—Future Teachers of America, 108, 
128, 210 

—Membership in Illinois, 19, 91, 114, 
119, 154, 226 
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—North Central ay we Director, 93 
—Overseas Teacher ief, 118, 157 
—President, Dr. Glen Snow, 24 
—Representative Assembly, 6, 7 
—Research Division, 38 
—Vice-president, Mr. E. E. Keener, 6 
—Victory Action Program, 6, 7 
Non-high-school district pupil, 148 


0 

OBSERVING ProressorR—Heritage of 
Leadership, 75 

OsYE, KATHARINE—Teacher and Com- 
munity, 211 ; 

OpELL, C. W.—Teacher Load in Illinois 
High Schools, 71 x 

Of All Things, 36, 68, 121, 156, 191 

O’MALIA, UNICE—The Elementary 
Teacher Views Her Job—In: Public 
Relations, 81 

Ouilmette Remembered, Herbert B. 
Mulford, 10 


P 
Parent and Teacher Study Child De- 
velopment, Ethel Kawin, 140 
PEARSON, IRvING F.—Advancing the 
Profession, 87 
—A Legislative Program in the Mak- 


ing 146 

—A Significant Decision, 222 

—More State Aid Needed, 113 
—School Fund Drama, 14 

—School Reorganization Succeeds, 73 
—Teachers Create World Organization, 


52 

—The New Battle of Britian, 49 

—“There Ought to be a Law,” 180 

—What They Did at Cincinnati, 6 

Peer Culture, Daniel A. Prescott and 
Julia Weber, 109 

PELLETT, DoROTHEA—Look, Hear, Now! 
34, 67, 100, 130, 162, 202 

Philosophy for the Teacher, H. H. 
Schroeder, 118 

Poor but Effective Teaching, Stanley 
S. Marzolf, 133 

PRESCOTT, DANIEL A. and JULIA WEBER 
—Peer Culture, 109 

—Too Tall to Measure, 77 

Prescott, DANIEL A.—Teachers Are 
Studying Children, 138 

“Priceless Cargo,” J. C. Mutch, 8 

Professional Training of Teachers, The, 
Willard B. Spalding, 215 

hy relations, 81, 135, 150, 174, 178, 
11 


R 

Radio, 168; FM, 144, 153 

Reading, teaching of, 212 

Real Teachers Are Professionals, Claude 
E. Vick, 107 

Reception for Dr. Hunt, 76 

Re-educating the Germans, Chris A. De 
Young, 186 

Reorganization of school districts, 12, 
30, 48, 72, 85, 121, 144, 146, 148, 
153, 169, 228 

Retirement: Chicago teachers system, 
27. See also, Illinois State Teachers 
Retirement System 

Retiring Teacher, The, Aubrey J. Hol- 
mes, 11 

RICKMAN, LILLIE MAE—Mother Goes to 
School, 56 


Ss 

School boards, legislative proposals per- 
taining to, 146, 148 

School Comes to the Child, 136 

School districts: attendance units in 
Brown County, 36; boundary 
changes, 148; inequalities in finance, 
121; non-high-school, 148; twelve- 
oe. 148. See also, Chicago school 

istrict, Finance—local school, Re- 

organization of school districts, and 
Taxation 
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School Finance and Tax Commission, 


45, 141, 180 

School finance: appropriations, 14, 45; 
current expenditure per pupil, 36; 
legislation pertaining to, 14, 148; 
needs, 113; new revenue sources, 
146; state aid, 14, 113, 141, 154; 
teachers interest in, 110. See also, 
Commission to Study Revenue Laws 
and Problems; Federal aid to edu- 
cation; Finance—local school; State 
school distributive fund; Taxation 

School Finance—1947, Lester R. 
Grimm, 45 

School Fund Drama, Irving F. Pearson, 
14 


School lunches, 144, 148 

School Reorganization Succeeds, Irving 
F. Pearson, 73 

ScHROEDER, H. H.—Philosophy for the 
Teacher, 118 

Segregation of pupils, 154 

Shamel, Charles B., Science and Re- 
search Foundation, 182 

SHEEL, ANNETTE, and F. C. THomMAsS— 
They Planned to Travel, 217 

Sievers, JEROME J.—Hope for Polio 
Patients, 47 

SLusHER, M. FeRN—More Local Asso- 
ciations, 111 

—_ Recent Current Publications, 164, 
04 

Some Recent Textbook Publications, 66, 
98, 164 

SPALDING, WILLARD B.—The Profes- 
sional Training of Teachers, 215 

Special education, 18, 28, 46, 54, 56, 61, 
136, 148 

STAKER, ETHEL MARIE—The Elemen- 
tary Teacher Views Her Job—In 
Delinquency Prevention, 80 

Standard Tests as a Means of More 
Efficient Teaching, Helen P. David- 
son, 167 

State Advisory Commission on School 
District Reorganization, 146, 148 

— on Public Education, 145, 

State Council on Teacher Personnel, A, 


173 

State Examining Board for Teachers, 
107, 148 

State school distributive fund, 14, 36, 
45, 144, 146, 148, 180 

STREET, PAuL—Final Examination, 219 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Office of, 56, 73, 146, 148, 152 


7 

Taxation, 148, 154; legislative proposals 
referring to, 17, 148; qualifying 
rates for equalization, 180 

Teacher and Community, Part I, Mrs. 
_E. E. Byerrum, 174 

Teacher and Community, Part II, 
Katharine Obye, 211 

Teacher-Group Sponsors A.E.W. Ob- 
servance, 110 

Teacher Load in Illinois High Schools, 
C. W. Odell, 71 

Teachers Are Studying Children, Daniel 
A. Prescott, 138 

Teachers: 

—Certificates, emergency, 107, 121, 143, 
148, 152, 192 

apes marriage as cause of, 146, 


—Education of, 172, 173, 184, 215 

—Equal pay for, 108, 144, 148 

—Equal rights, 152 

—Exchange, from Great Britian, 104; 
to Great Britian, 9 

—Freedom of, 148 

—Housing, 72, 108. 

—In-service training, 138 

—Load, 71, 169 

—Merit rating as a basis of salary 
scheduling, 116 
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—Organizations, 50, 110, 111, 140, 145, 
23 


1 
—Qualifications, 169 
—Recruitment of, 20, 152 
—Retirement, 148. See also, Teachers 
Retirement System of the State of 
Illinois 
—Rural, 44 
—Salaries, 36, 141, 143, 152, 171 
—Sick leave, 144 
—Stake in district reorganization, 43 
—Supply and demand, 68, 108, 121, 122, 
143, 192, 228 
—Tenure in position, 62, 148, 169 
—Welfare, 11, 16, 148 
Teachers’ College Board, The, 146, 148 
Teachers colleges, 172, 173. See also, 
Illinois state teachers colleges 
Teachers Create World Organization, 


Irving F. Pearson, 52 
Teachers Have a Stake, Too, C. Adam 
Turner, 43 


Teachers Retirement System of the 
State of Illinois, 11, 157 

Teachers to First Americans, Allan 
Laflin, 176 

Teaching, improvement of, 43, 77, 107, 
109, 1388; 135, 188, 140, 167 

Teaching profession, 87, 107, 153, 192 

Tell Us About Yourselves, 104 

There’s No Place Like It, Naidene Goy, 


72 

They Planned to Travel, F. C. Thomas 
and Annette Sheel, 217 

This Year’s Program for UNESCO, 
William G. Carr, 134 

Tuomas, F. C., and ANNETTE SHEEL— 
They Planned to Travel, 217 

Too Tall to Measure, Daniel A. Pres- 
cott and Julia Weber, 77 

Toward Better Teacher Education, 
Virgil E. Herrick, 172 

Transportation of pupils, 8, 46, 148 

Trends in Teachers Salaries, Lester 
R. Grimm, 171 

TURNER, C. ADAM—Teachers Have a 
Stake, Too, 43 


U 
UNESCO, 7, 86, 112, 134 
Universal military training, 144 
University of Chicago, 138, 172, 184 
University of Illinois, 135, 184; Co- 
operative Extension Centers, 44; 
Division of Services for Crippled 
Children, 56; legislation affecting, 
18; proposal to establish child study 
center, 146 


Vv 
Veteran in College, The, R. D. Anfinson, 
74 


Vick, CLAUDE E.—Real Teachers Are 
Professionals, 107 


WwW 
WEBER, JULIA, and DANIEL A. PRESCOTT 
—Peer Culture, 109 
—Too Tall to Measure, 77 
We as Complaints, W. R. McIntosh, 
1 


Welcome, New Teacher, 50 

We Tackled Our Reading Problem, 
James V. Moon, 212 

Who’s to Blame for the Teacher Short- 
age? F. A. Beu, 143 


Why Teachers Are Interested in School | 


Finance, T, R. Carpenter, 111 
WILLIAMS, STEWART — Annabelle’s Sal- 
ary and State School Finance, 141 
WILSON, HELENE E.—Deans of Women 
to Meet at Decatur in December, 48 
Working Vacation, The, Margaret 
Blount, 220 : 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession, 49, 52 


4 
Yours for the Asking, 40, 85, 128, 130, 
162, 248 
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Westinghouse 5-Year Appliance Replacement Plan 


FOR ECONOMY: You get new appliances each year 
for 5 years for the price of the original equipment. 


FOR SIMPLICITY: Because of the complete assortment 
of appliances offered under this plan you can get all 
your appliances on one contract, from one source. 


FOR QUALITY: When you buy Westinghouse you 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE YOUR NEAREST BRANCH 


CHICAGO 

113 NORTH MAY ST. 
PEORIA 

412 S. WASHINGTON ST. 
ROCKFORD 

323 S. MAIN ST. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 

402 E. 4th ST. 


choose appliances of proved quality . . . built to take 
the hard service school classes demand. 


FOR TEACHING CONVENIENCE: Since appliances are 
replaced each year, Home Economics classes always 
work with the newest equipment. In addition, the 
plan includes practical teaching aids for classroom use. 











EDUCATION for TODAY’S WORLD 


Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of world peace. Not only in the Social Studies and Languages, 
but also in the Sciences, Home Economics, and Mathematics, textbooks can contribute ideas of tolerance and con- 
sideration which broaden young minds and help them to understand world problems. 


The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks form an excellent basis for education preparing for 
: worid citizenship. 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1948 
New material on 300 pages and a new chapter on the United Nations. 
The WORKBOOK is entitled 
OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 
ERBE AND DENNY’S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective TESTS to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 


MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their problems. 
New Edition. TESTS with Teachers’ Manual. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


gives special. emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our history 
which are an inspiration to the young. New Edition. The WORK BOOK 
is entitled 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD, 1948 


The national leader. Written from the American os of view, it 
makes world history most significant and ek ae ul in relation to 
present events. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 


New printing. A chronological history, bringing events down to the 
a day, combined with a unit study of American institutions. 


JORK BOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 
HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, 1948 


teaches young pupils to understand and ae, the democratic way 


of life. WORK K and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS, 1948 
A textbook on problems of democracy. New WORKBOOK. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features of this 
subject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 


GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND. SCHOOL 
New copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and mentally. 
Food wil build a new America! New ORK BOOK entitled 
WORKBOOK IN HOME MAKING 


EDGERTON’S AND CARPENTER’S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
‘AVERY'S PLANE GEOMETRY 
for Grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathematics re- 
quired in this atomic age. WOR BOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC, 1948 
with practical applications, covering a wide field of the pupils’ interests. 
Answer Book. 

STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation through- 


out, and treat all les with sympathetic understanding. 1948 Editions. 
Complete WOR KS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection maps. 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


BLISS’S PERSONALITY AND SCHOOL 


An attractive textbook in Guidance by a well-known authority. 
WORKBOOK. 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH |, II, Ill, AND IV 


Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high school with exercises 
carefully graded in difficulty and tests after cach unit. Teachers’ 
Manuals. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 


feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English. The 
accompanying WORKBOOKS are entitled 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance of 
aviation, which is featured throughout the series. WORKBOOKS 
and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 


The =o of science appeals to every young pupil and adds interest to 
the reading program from the very first grade. A complete course of 
study by a practical teacher is available for users of the Rainbow Read- 
ers. WORK KS and Teachers’ Manuals for all six grades. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD’‘S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 


ee more attention to aviation than other books in General Science. 
ew Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD’S ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY, 1948 


For years the national leader in Biology in the previous edition. 
Now complete with new discoveries. WORKBOOK, Tests, and 
Teachers’ Manuals. The most colorful Biology. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 1948 


includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Machines and 
Radio in the regular study of Physics. Atomic energy is treated. WORK- 
BOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT’S 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of Chemistry. There 


are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. New 
Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an aviation 
editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231 South Park Way 


Chicago 16, Illinois 











